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INNOVATION ІМ PUBLIC HOUSING: А REPORT ТО THE 
NEWARK HOUSING AUTHORITY 


PART 1 
INTRODUCTION 

This report summarizes investigations undertaken by 
a Housing Workshop organized in the spring term of 1975 
in the City and Regional Planning Department of the 
Graduate School of Design of Harvard University. The work- 
shop, at the request of the Newark Housing Authority of 
Newark, New Jersey, undertook preliminary studies and 
analysis of strategies to modernize the existing public 
housing operation in Newark, in the context of current de- 
mand for housing in Newark and changes in the Federal 
subsidized housing programs. While a principal aim of the 
Housing Authority in the task assignment was to address 
the question of innovative strategies, there was also a 
strong recognition by the Housing Authority and workshop 


of the on Feasibil- 


ity of implementation of desired changes is constrained by 
the legal-institutional organization of the housing 
authority itself, by an established organizational struc- 
ture, by the state statutory parameters of the organiza- 


tion, and by the federal program organization. Another 


strong constraint is in the market for low income and sub- 
sidized housing in the city. Newark is a poor city and a 
Very large proportion of residents are eligible for some 
kind of subsidized housing. A final constraint on innova- 
tion is the current shape of costs of housing in Newark's 
region; both capital investments and operating and mainten- 
ance costs are high and likely not to improve in the fore- 
seeable future. 

The scope of this work and task assignments evolved 
consequently, strongly influenced by a need for balance 
between the desire for innovation from the Housing Authority, 


and the real of feasibility. А 


range of improvements in each task area are investigated, 
wherever possible, therefore to underscore the problems of 


balance between and feasibility of 


The time frame for investigation vas necessarily 
short. The workshop investigation was further hampered 
by the availability of data and quick retrieval during the 
short timeframe of less than three months. On site visits 
were made by each of the workshop participants however, 
there were constraints on data collection in all areas. 


the level of 


These 1 also 


tion of each task area. 


Scope of Work 


The generalized scope of work comprised an investigation 


of the Stud: 


lof design and financial feasibility options for 
treatments of existing public housing projects in Newark 
to low income cooperatives, improved family rental units, 
and modernized elderly housing units. The task distribution 
of investigations largely grew out of this generalized scope 
to incorporate location and neighborhood studies, interior 
use and service studies based on anticipated household 
structures in the housing and other implementation questions, 
including legal, financial, marketing and management studies. 
whether subjected 


Because most of the authority's projects: 
to modernization treatment or not, will continue to be 
operated under a central administrative authority as rental 
units, additional attention was devoted at the Housing 
Authority's request, to tenant service, security and tenant 
Participation questions. 

The task distribution in the report is basically 


divided into four large components: 

Conversion of existing family units to elderly rental 

units; including design feasibility options, elderly 

household service and interior design needs and loca- 
tion questions; 

2) conversion of existing family units to improved family 
rental units: including design feasibility options, 
Service and interior design-space needs; neighborhood 
location; 


1) 


3) conversion of existing family rental units to low 
come ownership forms; including design reorganization, 
financial and market feasibility; legal and organ: 
tion ibi 
analysis; 


4) ini ion ава 


program i and 
tenant participation in management of rental housing. 


The study is divided into four basic parts. The 


first looks at the physical environmental setting for 
public housing and attempts to define the relationship 
of public housing to its neighborhoods. More particularly, 
following an evaluation of a sample of three public projects 
(Roosevelt, Columbus and Stella Wright), a central focus, 
evaluation and schematic proposal for redevelopment of 

the Stella Wright 'neighborhood' (comprising Hayes, Felix 
Fuld and Scudder projects as well) is proposed. 

The second part looks more closely at the problems 
behind improvements and options for family and elderly 
rental housing in Newark. Housing and service needs, loca- 
tion preferences and site selection are reviewed along 


with design modernization options focusing on Columbus 


Homes as a 'case. 

The third part looks at the feasibility of low income 
cooperative development conversion of existing housing. 
Roosevelt homes, a low density project developed in the 
mid 1940's, is evaluated in terms of conversion utilizing 
variable costs, subsidy, and design-modernization options. 

The fourth part of the study examines some administra- 
tive and management questions. One part focuses on 


а. tion program imple- 


for 


mentation, through design of a computerized information 


accounting system. Another part looks at the special 
Problem of management of security and safety in the hous- 
ing program. A final part looks at the tenant relations 
and tenant involvement in management issues on a wide 


range of options. 


Limitations of the Study 

This study is necessarily limited to preliminary in- 
vestigations of a wide and complex variety of issues in 
public housing improvement in Newark. While in some cases, 
considerable information was available to form the basis 
for conclusions and recommendation, in other areas, the 
time frame, availability of data, uncertainty in critical 
policy decisions, etc. made conclusions impossible. The 
study has attempted, therefore, in most cases to serve as 
an overview approach, delineating where possible directions 
for more intensive study. 

Many conclusions and recommendations are also pre- 

sented in the form of conceptual options, or in the form 


of bilities for initiation of projects. 


The value of both approaches cannot be underestimated. 
In general, the study takes the approach that until an- 
alytical and predictive tools are sharpened, "tests" of 
various options may be the superior means where solutions 
are desired, but the state of knowledge remains uncertain, 


particularly over full scale commitments to single solutions. 


C. The Newark Setting and Public Housing 
Newark has one of the largest public housing oper- 
ations in the United States, consisting of 13,000 units 
built under Federal subsidized low income programs since 
the late 1930's. In terms of impact on the city, further, 
Public housing is great. Nearly 10 percent of the city's 
total housing stock is operated under the program, around 
30 percent of all post-war housing was built under the 
Program. A large proportion of the housing was built during 
the 1950's and 1960's on land cleared under Federal slum 
Clearance programs, with high concentrations in the city's 
central area, just west of the central business district. 
This geographical concentration, coupled with higher den- 
sity design features has created some major problems how- 
ever. Income distribution of the projects is not high, 
Creating a concentration of the poor in the central area. 
Further, the physical character has tended to separate 
projects from their neighborhoods, creating insulated sub- 
communities within project areas. Another major problem 
cited by Housing Authority officials has been the general 


problem of А i оғ 


іп Federal financing policy and local management practices 
has resulted in major problems of deterioration in main- 
tenance and tenant conflicts with management over maintenance 
services. 

The high concentration of public housing in Newark 


is justified by the high concentration of lower income 


households in Newark. Resident households income in the 


city, always lower than the suburbanized region, has tend- 
ed to decrease even more relative to the region over the 
Past two decades. Thus, a very strong market for subsidiz- 
ing housing in the city has developed. Secondly, Newark 
has experienced a dramatic change in racial composition of 
resident households. Between 1950 and 1970, еһе city's 
majority white population shifted to a majority nonwhite 
Population which, despite rising incomes, was largely 
restricted in mobility into white suburban areas. The city 
has failed to attract higher income households to balance 
these trends, despite strong efforts in the 1960's with 

a large urban renewal population. 

Prospects for federal and state assistance in resolv- 
ing both the current crisis of housing in the city--which 
maintains a consistent low vacancy rate in standard hous- 
ing--and the crisis in subsidized public housing are 
presently poor. Recently, federal policy has seen an end 
to the conventional public housing program although there 
is maintenance of commitments to existing programs and 
some programs for improvements in capital stock. Federal 
Policy has shifted away from supply side subsidies to in- 
vestigations of demand side subsidies. The first phase of 
the changeover is represented in the housing act of 1974, 
which emphasizes "leasing" of units in standard units 


available in the market for lower income households. 


In 


Newark, this presents a particular problem owing, to the 


absence of standard rental housing. Also, there are 


few possibilities for development of housing for leasing 
owing to the absence of vacant land, current costs of new 
construction and a variety of other problems. 

In existing housing which will remain under the 
federal program, problems also remain. Important among 
them are (1) relations between tenants and the housing 
authority; (2) relations within public housing communities 


and in surrounding neighborhoods. The first problem may 


be resolved through cultivation of stronger mechanisms for 
participation and stronger service components within the 
existing projects. А major problem identified by tenant 
groups is that of employment and stable income. With high 
unemployment, many residents have looked to the authority 
to provide some employment benefits in provision of 


Services by the authority, and steps towards tenant par- 


in are obj . The second 
problem, relations within the housing communities and sur- 
rounding neighborhoods are to some extent limited by the 

lack of i truct 


or і 1 Linkages 
which would tend to integrate tenants into a community. 

While some steps have been taken towards all these objectives, 
strong commitments to implementation of them both by fed- 


eral and local authority officials remain to be made. 


THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENTAL SETTING AND DESIGN 
OPTIONS 


PART 2 


THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENTAL SETTING, 
PROBLEMS AND DESIGN DEVELOPMENT OPTIONS 
This part evaluates problems of public housing in 
its physical environmental and social setting of Newark. 


is made of for i exist- 


ing public housing projects within their surrounding 
communities, utilizing potential development options for 
commercial, community public facilities and economic 
development, to establish stronger linkages and inter- 
action between the projects and the overall community. 


The approach looks for resources and opportunities within 


to the several approaches under study which look more at 
macro scale wide benefit actions. 

The study is divided into three parts. The first 
Part looks at public housing in the context of the more 
general physical environment and economic context of the 
city of Newark to form a basis for closer examination of 
project areas. Current demographic and spatial develop- 
ment trends, land use and economic development are examined 
briefly. The four target areas for projects, Columbus, 
Roosevelt, Scudder and Wright are next examined in terms of 
their relations to the city and neighborhoods. The latter 
evaluation briefly summarizes the current service outlook 
for these housing communities and the likely service and 


area for 


and outside project areas, then evaluates op- 
tions in terms of creation of mutually satisfying goals for 
the project communities and the city. Urban design con- 


cepts as an approach represents one means for quickly 


tablishing a problem ana in con- 
ceptual terms, in a complex urban environment. In essence, 
the approach focuses strongly on interaction, either 
through functions or social intercourse, looks at barriers 
to interaction and isolates building blocks which can serve 
as components for an overall plan. Since it focuses 
strongly on public housing communities and the needs of 


these communities, it may offer yet an additional approach 


The second part of the study looks more closely at one 
project area, that comprising Scudder and Wright projects. 
This area was chosen for more intensive study for two primary 
reasons. First, it comprises the highest concentration of 
low income subsidized housing in the city, within a 1/4 

mile radius and includes two other major projects, Felix 
Fuld and Hayes Homes as well as other subsidized middle 
income housing. A second reason for strong focus on the 

area is the opportunity favored for redevelopment in the 
area. The city has placed a high priority on redevelopment 
оё this city area and the availability of large tracts of 


undesignated vacant land present major opportunities for 


establishing the kind of development which will benefit 
public housing as well as the neighboring community areas. 
Тһе study examines both the existing structure of neigh- 
borhood services, access “and economic opportunities, then 
evaluates the potential for redevelopment. 

The third part of the study looks more closely at 
the question of redeveloped use options. Неге, three 
major types of development are related in conceptual terms 
to the existing housing service areas and vacant land; 
public uses, commercial-service and economic job develop- 
ment oriented uses and additional residential use. Finally, 


questions of implementation are evaluated. 


A. The City Setting, Trends and Newark Public Housing 


The city of Newark has developed historically based 
оп its strong accessibility in the urbanized northeast. 
Recently, however, much of the city's competitive position 
has been lost through suburbanization, limited land area, and 
limited resources. A high concentration of the region's 
disadvantaged have become concentrated in the city, and 
justified a large concentration of public housing among 
other service-programs. The future will depend on capital- 
izing on the location-access of the city, but as well as 
reversing declining incomes in the population and deterior- 
ation of the city's physical setting, including public hous- 


ing. 


The city of Newark is located within the high density 
urbanized northeast corridor, approximately half-way between 
the 400 mile Boston-Washington, D.C. length. Тһе location 
has contributed in the past to strong economic development, 
which served employment interest for a very broad suburban- 
ized region. while the region's economic activities con- 
centration has remained strong, however, during the past two 
decades, major shifts have occurred in the composition of 


Declines in and by 


white collar jobs, have created a high proportion of 
commuting workforce, while leaving local mainly blue collar 
residents at a disadvantage. While efforts have been made 
to "re-attract" industry to Newark, the city competes 

poorly with suburban industrial parks. Newark's land area 
is very limited, comprising only 24 square miles and there 
is very little vacant land. Secondly, much of the existing 
industrial land is built up in "obsolete" uses, which are 
costly to retire. All in all, without major subsidies as 
well as strong promotional actualities, there is little hope 
for future expansion of industry in the city. 

The effects of the post-war contraction of manufactur- 
ing and the increase in a commuting white collar suburban 
Population to the city is reflected in the population trend 
changes in the city. Always a blue collar city, Newark's 
resident households rapidly shifted during the post-war 


Period from a mainly white to mainly nonwhite population. A 


combination of shrinking available jobs, discrimination in 
employment and low skills for white collar work has in- 
creased unemployment drastically among Newark's resident 
households. These events are visible, for example in the 
household income distribution іп Newark's public housing, 

and in the generally high dependency rates. 

Newark's public housing program strongly reflects the 
effects of economic and social trends in the city. During 
the 1950's and 1960's, the program was developed as part 
of a strong "solution" to lagging slums in the Central area, 
to demands for subsidized housing by low income residents 
and to the "need" for public works types of jobs by the 
construction industry. Between 1950 and 1965, over 6,000 
units of housing were constructed, mainly in high density 
blocks on land in the central ward cleared as part of 
Federal "slum clearance" programs. Initially conceived as 
a program for the "working" poor during the late 1930's, by 
1960, however, public housing had become a mainstay of non- 
whites in cities like Newark for satisfying "housing needs." 
As a result, the population composition of the projects 
changed from a mainly white population to a mainly nonwhite 
Population. Further, household composition changed to 
younger families, characterized by higher dependency and 


unemployment rates than in the region or the city as a whole. 


B. Public Housing and City Services, Educat 


Neither the public housing program, or the city have 
kept pace with the demand for public services, of housing 
residents. Similarly, questions of employment and access 
to jobs have tended to have received little attention until 
recently. On the housing authority side, few provisions 
were made in project site organization, or design for 
service and common space by contemporary standards. There 
arevery little on site recreation facilities either in or 
out of doors, there are few authority sponsored counseling 
Or family services, there is almost no common meeting space 
for adults or young people. There is similarly, according 
to evidence available from reports and city officials, 

a major deficiency in city services. The city's school bud- 
get, for example, is the fastest growing part of the city's 
expenses, but schools are old (two-thirds of the schools 
were built prior to 1916) (some 3,000 high school and 5,000 
elementary seats are presently needed), and while some new 
schools are under construction, the problem remains acute. 
Other services are also lacking. Included are outdoor and 


indoor facilit child care facilities, facilit. 


for the elderly, health care, etc. All in all, considerable 


attention should be placed on major expansion in city 


space, and 


Employment presents a special problem. Newark's 
unemployed is very high, probably over 10% while teenaged 
unemployment is probably three times as high. In the public 
housing program, approximately 20 percent of heads of non- 
elderly households are unemployed, or on some form of pub- 


lic assistance. Further, if the citywide data is 


public housing probably have 
employment concentrated in low skilled, low stability, and 
low growth areas. Some problems relate to the structure of 
the workforce itself; the high concentration of young 
people or those just entering the labor force, and the high 
concentration of minorities, who suffer worse from economic 
contractions. But much of the problem relates outside the 
structure to the general economy and the economic position 
of the city. There has been little attention by the city 

to the opportunities for creation of workforce opportunities 
in the city for nonwhites, particularly in white collar 
work. Similarly, within the housing authority itself, 
employment--on maintenance, clerical and other work--has 
rather than resident. 


gone to E ial 


hiring for residents on the staff jobs would assist consider- 
ably in expanding work opportunities. Attention to rede- 
velopment of job generating development for local residents 
would also help. 

Access to the projects, for employment, or other pur- 
poses (shopping, entertainment, business) is very poor 


primarily because of the absence of a rational transportation 


system which connects projects to concentrations of job 
opportunities, shopping, etc. Because of low incomes, 
many public housing households cannot afford automobiles. 
Thus, some serious attention should be given to reorganiza- 
tion of the existing transit system, to promote access to 
city and non-city economic and noneconomic concentrations. 
Alternatively, development within walking distance, of 
employment, services, and shopping facilities would reduce 


the need for movement outside the community. 


тапа Use 

Newark, with an area of over 15,000 acres of land, of 
which some 9 percent (1,700 acres) is vacant (most of which 
is meadows). Of the remaining land there are some 4,200 
vacant lots in addition to Urban Renewal sites. 

Industrial uses such as factories have been decreasing 
causing a decrease in the number of manufacturing jobs. 

The major proportion of these jobs are located near the 
rails, the Passaic River, and on the meadows. 

Public recreational space in Newark is substantial on 
an overall basis. Due to a significant increase in unit 
density throughout many of the residential areas, however, 
there has been a marked lack of recreational space increase 


in to these new densit E lly deficient 


are the old south, west, and central wards which house an 


estimated 50 percent of the active age groups, some 137,000 


people from 5 to 24 years old. Collectively, these areas 


need ап additional 36 percent recreational space (based on a 
standard of 3 acres per thousand persons) . 

The amount of commercial zoning in Newark is in 
excess of the demand for business sites, causing an inflated 
valuation to be placed on properties in anticipation of use 
which cannot be realized. This has tended to slow develop- 
ment and maintain marginal uses. Such zoning may also cause 
increases in marginal business such as the strip commercial 
development on Springfield Avenue. These businesses find 
it difficult to exist with rising tax and value rates. Also, 
strip development of commercial land is no longer viable for 
the city. ТЕ suffers from lack of parking and competes 
poorly with decentralized shopping centers in the surburban 


fringe areas of the city. 


Housing stock is rapidly deteriorating in the city. 


Of an estimated total of 135,000 units in 1960, 15,000 


housing units were lost through major publically funded 
projects, abandonment and fires. Subsequently, another 
10,000 units were gained, resulting in a net loss of 
approximately 7,500 units from 1960 to 1972. Residential 
needs of Newark have been projected as being in excess of some 
20,000 units prior to 1980. 


The four public housing projects designated for study 


are Christopher Columbus Homes, Franklin D. Roosevelt Homes, 


Edward W. Scudder Homes and Stella W. Wright Homes. This 
section of the analysis focuses on these housing projects 
and their surrounding areas (see UD IB). For each of the 
following three area studies there is a brief description 
of each project and its respective area character. Follow- 
ing,there are graphic interpretations of existing facilities 
within the areas. These include general land use, community 
faciliti 1 facil 


ties, and park and 
space. 

In defining the above areas, Scudder and Wright Homes 
are both contained within Area 1 because of their relative 
proximity to each other. Also included in Area 1 are 
Felix Fuld Court and Reverend William P. Hayes Homes, owing 
to close proximity to Scudder and Wright. The area around 
Columbus is Area 2 and Area 3 comprises Roosevelt Homes. 

This area-level research was undertaken to better 
evaluate the public housing project's role in relation to 
its surrounding community. Areas were analyzed in terms of 
their general land use, community facilities, educational 
facilities and parks and recreational areas. This last phase 
оё the analysis is to be used as a basis for the urban 


design-development proposal. 
Area 1 


Scudder and Wright Homes are located in the Urban Re- 


пема1 Project NJ R-6, also known as the Old Third Ward 


(UD 1-В.1а refers). Тһе ward encompasses an area of 204 
acres (excluding Scudder and Wright located within) which 
consists mainly of vacant or deteriorated residential land. 
In addition, there are some public facilities such as 
schools and a small amount of commercial, mainly on its 
bordering streets (Belmont and Springfield Avenues). A 
closer look within Old Third Ward will follow in Part II. 
SCUDDER HOMES has a density of 332 persons per acre 
and consists of 8 residential buildings, 7 of which are 11 
stories and 1 at 13 stories high. The project includes 
1,674 units and 252 units for elderly. A total of 63% of 
residents are youths under 21 years old (other than head 
of household or spouse). Scudder is surrounded by mainly 
vacant land on its north and east sides and public facilities 
on its south and west sides. 
WRIGHT HOMES has a density of 318 persons per acre with 


-12 story residential buildings on 14 acres of land. There 


are 1,205 dwelling units with about 69% of the residents 

under 21. Its surroundings are similar to those of Scudder 

with residential to its east and community facilities to 

its north. On its south and west sides is vacant land. 
HAYES HOMES consists of 10- 12 story residential 

buildings and 1 11 story elderly residential building. 

Its density is 241 persons per acre with a total of 20 acres. 


Of the 4,564 residents, 230 are elderly and 59% are minors. 


The area surrounding Hayes is basically vacant land. 
There are dilapidated dwelling units and industry on its 
north side. Belmont Avenue on the east of the project has 

a small amount of marginal commercial business in addition 
to several mobile vendors operating on the street out of 
their trucks. On the west there are residential structures 
which seem to be in fair physical condition. Hayes is 
located contiguous to Urban Renewal sites NJ R-32 and NJ R-6. 
For NJ R-32 see Fuld. 

FULD HOMES is located in NJ R-32, also known as the 
Central Ward. It consists of 95 acres with a random mix- 
ture of residential, commercial and industrial uses. In 
addition there are the junk dealers and scrap iron process- 
ors dispersed throughout the mainly vacant area with a few 
dilapidated buildings and a public swimming pool. The hous- 
ing project consists of a low-density low-income area with 
119 persons per acre (the city average is 114) with 8-3 
story residential buildings on about 7 acres of land. With 
a population of 800 people this project will be treated with 
less emphasis in Area 1 than will the other three high-rise 


high-density public housing projects. 


Area 2 
COLUMBUS HOMES is the most dense of the housing projects 
with 384 units per acre and consists of 8 - 12 story residen- 


tial buildings on a site of 15 acres. It is located in the 


Fairmount-College Heights area (Newark Planning Area 9) 
within a relatively well established neighborhood with a 
small amount of commercial facilities located on 7th Avenue 
on the north. On the south the project is bounded by 

State Highway Route 21 and the Colonade Residential Complex 
on the east and west sides. Of the four public housing 
Projects Columbus seems to be in the most facilitated loca- 
tion due to its relative position to Newark's Central Busi- 


ness District (CBD) and its surrounding community facilities. 


Area 3 

ROOSEVELT HOMES is located on 12 acres of land with a 
residential population of 850 people, giving a density of 
74 persons per acre with 11 - 3 story buildings. The least 
dense of all the above-mentioned projects, it is located in 
NJ R-121, otherwise called the Industrial River Project 
Area. The area consists mainly of industrial uses with only 
a small amount of public utilities added. Roosevelt is 


separated from the Newark downtown area by the Passaic River. 


C. Physical Development Approach and Proposal 
The general methodology of the design analysis involves 

а closer look at the Scudder-Wright Homes area, Area 1. 

We have therefore defined a somewhat smaller zone around 

these projects equivalent to a ten minute walking radius 


from the center of the project area (see UD II-1). Next, 


Particular development zones are defined based on three 
larger functions outlined above, commercial, public, and 
residential. Finally, the functional zones are related to 
existing land uses and an "opportunity" map, comprising 
vacant land and other likely development areas. Finally, 


a schematic development plan is presented. 


1. Existing in the Wright-Scudder Area 


As a first step to development of a design-development 
Proposal, a closer look at the existing conditions of the 
area was made. From ground surveys, an analysis of the 
built form (see map UD 11-1.а) was made to locate all build- 
ings in the area and to classify them according to structural 
conditions. A building in sound condition and of apparent 
value is to be saved. A building which seems to be in a 
dilapidated state or in bad condition and of no apparent 
value is to be removed. Those buildings which are vacant 
but seen to be fairly sound and those buildings which seem 
to be of little structural value but were observed to be 
still occupied were classified as being of unkown value. 
This classification is also used where the building use or 
condition is unknown. 

An analysis was also made of the existing community 
facilities and public and semi-public buildings in the area 
as well as the existing land uses. The areas within the 10 


minute circle which are left blank are considered to be vacant 


and without use. Тһе existing transportation patterns are 
shown as well. 


nt-Scudder Area 


Proposed in 


The second phase of Part II is the establishment of 
zones for future development. The first zone is a centrally 
located commercial zone to provide covenient service to the 
housing projects and other residential areas in the community 
Or areas to be later developed. This commercial zone is 
Projected from the housing and within a S-minute walk from 
their centers. 

The second zone to be generated is that for community 
walk zone 


faciliti The zone a 


which creates a perimeter around each of the housing projects. 
The third zone is that which is for residential 

development. This zone is located around those two zones 

and is serviced by this core commercial area and the linearly 


developed community facilities pattern. 


Presently, there are virtually no commercial facilities 
within the zone. The closest commercial facility would be 
on Springfield Avenue, which would be of a marginal nature 
ав well as being decentralized which makes it virtually use- 
less for the residents since it would be too far to walk, 


the shops too dispersed, and a lack of parking facilities. 


Because of the low density and scale of Fuld Court, 
the commercial zone is projected equidistant from Hayes, 
Scudder and Wright, and within a five-minute walk from the 
middle of each project (UD I1-B.1a). Facilities within the 
zone are to include those commercial facilities most likely 
to be used daily, such as a grocery market, drug store and 
other small convenience shops. 

Once the zone is established, commercial development 
could take place within the general two block area as 
shown in UD II-B.lb. Once the area becomes developed it 
is possible that the street dividing the two blocks could 
be closed to vehicular traffic to provide a more complete 
pedestrian facility. 

The above step establishes a centralized commercial 
facility which is conveniently located near each of the 
housing facilities (a 10-minute walk from Fuld Court) which 
Provides the needed facilities which the area now lacks. 
Through the area's expansion (UD II-B.1b) additional facili- 


ties can be added as new residential development occurs. 


Community Facilities 

The community zones are established by projecting a 
S-minute walk zone around each of the three public housing 
sites. These zones designate the preferred location of 


those facilities which should be within a short walk from 


the residential areas and which are used frequently (UD II-B.2a). 


Those community facilities such as child day-care 


facilit parks, and 


centers, 
the like are in greatest need of a closed and convenient 


location. This is especially true for the very young and 


the elderly which are the less mobile of the residents. 
As illustrated in UD II-A.2 there are some community 


facilities already existing in this area. Where such 


facilities already exist within this zone it is anticipated 


that additional facilities be provided. In almost all cases, 


those existing facilities are not sufficient to handle the 


needs of this high density area. 
This zone could also be used for some type of small, 
light industrial facilities which can serve as a means of 
Providing some employment in the area. Such employment 
within this area. 


are practically 


3. Residential 

Тһе residential zone within this 10-minute walk is 
designated as that area which lies outside this inner 
commercial and community facilities development (UD 11-8.3a). 
This would allow this new residential area to be served by 
those same facilities as used by the existing residential 
and provide for residential expansion. 

In addition to this area, it is suggested that residen- 
tial development continue to take place within those areas 


in the community facilities zone which will be most compatible 


with the above facilities and the existing residential. As 


shown in the land use map, UD II-A.3, there is a consider- 
able amount of residential near Wright and Scudder Homes. 
Besides the location of new residential development, 
the density and physical scale of such development is 
important. Although the Newark Housing Authority has 
Proposed a 3 story height limitation on all new public hous- 
ing development it is suggested that a transition should be 
investigated from the 12 story residential buildings down 


to the 3 story building height. One example of such a 


transition is that which is provided by the 5 story housing 


complex directly to the east of Stella Wright. Directly 


to the east of this 5 story project there is another housing 


complex which is 3 stories in height. Such a scale transi- 


tion is desirable to lessen the effects of the scale of the 
high-rise towers and help to bring their scale closer to 
that of the surrounding community. The suggested location 
of residential development sites is shown in UD II-B.3b. 


E. Implementation 


The development illustration in each of the zone de- 
be in 


velopment steps can 
phases. In the case of commercial facilities, development 
should begin at its designated core and expand within this 

two block area as future needs (through residential develop- 


ment) require. The community facilities should start 


development at the general vicinity of this commercial 
core area and expand as was shown in UD II-B.2b. та 
similar manner, so should the residential expansion take 
Place (UD I1-B.3b). 

1f we now gobackto the existing land use map and 
Community facilities maps in the sections above and overlay 
the newly established zones shown in UD II-C.l, a more 
complete picture of how the development in the new zones 
relate to the existing land use and facilities (UD II-C.3). 

Мар UD II-C.3 shows the result of expansion of exist- 
ing land use into the development zones within the ten min- 
utes reference area. 

Map UD II-C.4 shows the combined development which 
сап be phased within the area. By centralizing the first 
phases of expansion, the facilities needed by the existing 
residents, predominantly within the high density housing 
Projects, can most adequately be met. Once these immediate 
needs are met, expansion can easily take place to provide 
for future residents. 

Once development in Area 1 begins to establish itself, 
it is anticipated that the direction of such growth 
(UD 11-C.5 пар) would expand to eventually link with another 


area of 1 anà 1 


Probably the most likely development linkage in this case 


would be via Belmont Avenue to Springfield. Such a 


"direction" would be expected, owing to the existing 


on Avenue. While 


weak, at present, such existing development would be 
strengthened by development of a stronger commercial con- 
centration. Another key to the direction is the proposed 
Rapid Transit Station at the Belmont-Springfield intersection. 
Should this project be implemented, considerable impetus 
would be created for stronger non-residential development 
(see UD 11-C.1). 

With the development of similar strategies through- 
out the city, other public housing sites could fulfill 
residents' service and employment needs within an accessible 
5 to 10 minute walking radius from homes. Other options 
which may be adaptable to other project areas include the 
linking through development of linear park systems and 
activity cores. 

The above approach, while schematic in nature, does 
focus on some opportunities and options for development 
where concentrations of high density housing exist. Where 
future residential development is planned, similarly, the 
approach is viable. It allows for thinking not only about 
the relationship of the project areas to the rest of the 


city, but focuses on 1 


within алд to existing surrounding communities ав а basis 


for more regional approaches. 
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FAMILY HOUSING: SERVICE NEEDS AND DESIGN OPTIONS 


PART 3 
DESIGN MODERNIZATION OPTIONS FOR FAMILY HOUSING 
COLUMBUS HOMES 
This section looks at the options for modernization 
and redesign of public housing in Newark, for family and 


elderly rental units. It looks in particular at the case 


Of Columbus Homes, a high density project, comprised of eight 


12 storey buildings. The study focuses on generating design 


improvements, through minimal changes and is conceptual. 
While specifically addressed to Columbus, it is possible 
that many of the solutions as well as the general approach, 
will be appropriate for Newark's other high density projects. 
A. Problems and of the Design Stud; 

Columbus is a high density project located on the 


edge of the North Ward in Newark. The site area is bounded 


on the south by a large infrastructure of rail and highway 
facilities, on the east and west by Colonnade apartment 
complex, a middle income project, and on the North by 
Street. The site area comprises 14.60 acres of land, and 8 
12 storey elevator buildings. The site area itself contains 


facilities, parking and There 


are large underutilized spaces between the buildings, how- 


ever, which are cheerless and forbidding. The project 


contains 1,550 units of housing, and there are no new 


Community spaces in the residential buildings. Community 


space is contained in a separate building on the site which 
also has management and administrative offices as well as 
the main service plant for the residential buildings. The 
buildings were opened in 1965 and subsequently underwent a 
rent strike of tenants. The strike has been recently settled 
and the Newark Housing Authority plans maintenance and modern- 
ization investments under various federal programs. 

The buildings, despite the rent strike and vandalism, 
are entirely structurally sound. There are minor problems 
with site drainage and an inspection visit showed sewage 
Pipe backup on ground floor apartments. These defects 
should be corrected as quickly as possible, as they present 
health hazards to young children. 

The primary problems with the current buildings in 


broader design terms can be reduced to the following broad 


groupings: 


1) Excessively high densities 


Site densities are high, relative to the 
There is little 


of interior and exterior sit Қ 
control and the scale of the buildings is oppress- 
ive. Effects of densities are reflected in proble 


problem with the high number of units pe 
lobby/entrance. 


2) Small interior space per unit 


The interior apartments are below contemporary 
FHA standards, circulation is very poor, storage 
facilities inadequate and bedrooms, kitchens. 
and baths undersized. Ceilings are also 


(clearances of 7,5) creating an oppressiv 
feeling. There is limited room for additional 
kitchen equipment such as laundry facilities; 
little privacy for quiet activities for family 
groupings, 


3) Absence of Control over Access and Egress: Under- 


1) Interior Unit Treatment 


Тһе basic objectives to increase the overall useable 


space in interior units was achieved primarily through a 


‘Sized Lobby Areas 


bby space, access and egress areas are under- 
Sized, leaving inadequate space for waiting 
or for security guards, doormen, 


Absence of Common Space 


Common space is consolidated in the administration 
unit; there are mmon community mee! 


easy access. administration unit p 
Mibi reasonable use for family and after school 
youth activities. 

5) Exterior Space Deficient 


Exterior landscaping, recreation and parking 
are poorly organized and undersized 


B. Approach and Options 

The design options explored have attempted to take 
each of the problems separately, and evaluate a variety of 
solution options as components of a whole. The general 
approach was to focus strongly on developing as high pri- 
orities, superior interior space, expanding common space 
and facilities and reducing ‘underutilized’ and 'problem' 
spaces. After site visits and studies undertaken during one 
week in Newark, a thorough inspection of the buildings and 
individual units and extensive conversations with tenants 
and on site management, the following approaches were in- 


corporated into design options: 


of removal of existing partition walls, conver- 
sion where possible to duplexes and through the combining 
of apartments. Overall, approximately 20% additional space 
was added to existing units. 

One important possibility for the increase in the 
amount of space was afforded by the reduction of interior 
hallways. A common consensus on the site from tenants and 
managers, largely confirmed the view of housing experts that 
building security and maintenance tends to increase pro- 
portionately with the numbers of doors on a corridor area. 
Thus by reducing corridor space, interior units were ex- 


panded and security and maintenance problems reduced. 


2) Public Spaces: Circulation, Lobbies, Entrance 
and Egress a 
Тһе core of the design treatment revolves around the 
elimination of corridors at each floor level, and the con- 
version of current stairwells anā elevators to a 'reduced' 
use. At every two floors, elevators and stairways exit 
into an expanded small lobby area, which opens on a maximum 
of four units. “his reduces the total per floor-apartment 
use, provides additional waiting space and eliminates the 


Opportunities for security problems. Access to flats on 


alternative floors is achieve by stairways which exit only. 


The apartment floor lobby-waiting areas are also 
cut open the exterior; since these are-two storeys high, 
and further since exposures will increase penetration of 
sun and heat, the open cut (slightly larger than the current 
casement windows) will increase ventilation and provide 
Possibilities for child play areas on apartment floors. 

3) Common Facilities 

There is currently an absence of common facilities 
in the buildings in Columbus. The first two floors are 
devoted to a variety of common rooms, including flexible 
meeting rooms, indoor recreation activity spaces, social 
facilities, laundry facilities and possibly some commercial 
facilities. 

4) Exterior-Site Area Treatment 

Ideally, it would be highly desirable to expand the 
site area to gain additional space for accomodating play- 
fields, other recreation and parking for visitors, etc. The 
proposed site organization restricts parking to the edge 
of the site, recovering some central area for circulation 
and tenant activities. The area between buildings is de- 
Voted to a combination of play areas for small children, 
adult sitting areas and some ornamental landscaping. One 
passive, but productive activity received increased attention 
which might be tried in this area, is small vegetable garden- 
ing. Other parts of the site will comprise circulation and 
active play areas for older children. 
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Social service delivery пау be said to be effective 
when it provides necessary support mechanisms that contri- 
bute to the sustenance and growth of the population which 
it serves. Necessity has required low-income families to 
rely heavily on free institutional services to provide 
assistance that their non-poor counterparts have been able 
to purchase from a variety of public and private sources. 
Lack of income to purchase services has limited the service 
choices of the poor to those programs designated to provide 
life-support services to them. Although there has been 
some effort to expand the ability of the poor to choose ser- 
vice providers (i.e. food stamp, medicare, housing allowances 
Programs), the nature and scope of services offered is still 


lled by the i which 


defined and cont 


then. 


Unfortunately, the scope of services which institutions 


are able to provide has depended to a large extent on fac- 


tors that are exogenous to the fundamental assessment of 
needs of that population. Planners frequently weigh fiscal 
constraints, institutional policies, employee skills levels, 


bilities of the service more 


heavily than the needs of the target population. Such 


but to the 


development of an effective delivery system. 

The norm of the delivery process - a statement of mini- 
mum standards of delivery for the client being served- is, 
in many instances, developed without the input of the client. 
This situation creates an additional obstacle to insuring 
that the delivery process meets the needs of the client. 

Finally, the coordination of the delivery process to 
the client population becomes increasingly difficult as the 
number of providers of services increases. Social services 
to the residents of the four target project populations 
(Scudder, Wright, Roosevelt and Columbus), are provided by 
a variety of sources. Providers include Essex County, the 
City of Newark, the Newark Housing Authority, Community 
Services Administration (formerly OEO), private organiza- 
tions, community groups and finally the tenants themselves. 
Each provider has established its own service area, its 
standard of provision, funding levels, policies, goals and 
Objectives for service delivery. 

Given the multiplicity of factors that contribute to 
the process of social service delivery to the low-income 
resident of the target populations, this report will focus 
оп the basic question of the match-up between the social 
Service needs of the families that live in the 4-project 
area and the present composition of the social service 


delivery system that must service these needs. 


Тһе first portion of this report will perform an 
assessment of needs based on a detailed statistical examina- 
tion of the socio-economic characteristics of the target 
population. This examination will yield some important 
implications for the delivery process. These implications 
will be presented within the context of the population seg- 
ment under discussion. 

The second portion of the report will perform a detailed 
inventory of existing social service programs available to 
the families of the target population. This segnent will 
examine the nature of the services, the providers of the 
service, the location of the service and the population that 
is being served. 

The final portion of the report will summarize the 
findings of the report and project service needs and recom- 


mendations based on the findings. 


General Population Totals 


Table 1 presents a statistical summary of tenant socio- 
economic characteristics. The data has been extracted from 
the 1974 Resident Statistics report developed by the Newark 
Housing Authority. 

The four-project target population totals 12,870 resi- 
dents. Scudder Homes contains the largest population of 


5,381 while Roosevelt's population of 818 is the lowest of 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF FOUR-PROJECT TENANT CHARACTERISTICS 
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SUMMARY OP FOUR-PROJECT TENANT CHARACTERISTICS (continued) 
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% OF FAMILIES LIVING IN PUBLIC 
HOUSING 5-19 YEARS 


the four projects. Within this combined there Potential Service Needs of the Adult 
is a total of 3,328 families.’ The average size of the Of the total target population, 5,488 or 43% are males 
target-area family is 4.4 persons. ОҒ this total, 2,783 or and 7,382 or 57% are female. While the overall ratio of 
84% of the families are black, 702 or 21% are Spanish and male to female was remarkably consistent within each of the 
97 or 3 are white. Elderly families constitute 21% of the four projects and seemed to indicate a relatively normal 
total families in the four projects. distribution of both sexes among the population, an analysis 
The target population contains 8,374 minors. Minors of the sex composition by age group indicated a significant 
constitute 65% of the total population of the four projects. discrepancy in the male-female adult population between the 
Fifty-four percent of the families living in the target area ages of 21-59. Tables 2 through 5 graphically represent 
are on welfare, and the average income of the non-elderly the age distribution by sex of each housing project's popu- 
family is $5,131. Sixty-five percent of the target popula- lation. The findings reveal that in Columbus Homes, the 
tion have resided in public housing between 5-19 years. female population between the ages of 30-59 outnumbers the 
The general profile of target area residents reveals a male population by a margin of 3 to 1. Similarly, within 
that is р " black and the age group of 21-29, females outnumber males by a 4 to 1 
Spanish, with substantial numbers of young people whose margin. In Scudder Homes, within the age group 21-29, fe- 
families have been unable to break the poverty cycle and who males outnumber males by a 3 to 1 margin while within the 
have thus become long-time residents of public housing. 21-29 age group the margin narrows to slightly higher than 
There was no available information to indicate educational 2 to l. Roosevelt Homes had the smallest proportionate dif- 
attainment levels or unemployment rates for the project areas. ference between the male and female populations, with females 
However, the unemployment rate for the Newark area was 15% constituting 61% of the population between the ages of 21-29, 
in 1974 while the educational attainment for the city's resi- апа 68$ of the 30-59 population. 
dents was several grades below the national average. Thus The presence in the target population of an overwheln- 
it can be projected that the unemployment rate for the tar- ing proportion of adult females has some significant impli- 
get area is equal to, if not higher than, the city average. cations for delivery of services. It is important to note 
1t can also be projected that educational attainment for the that over 50% of the families living in the target projects 


project area residents is equal to or below that of the city's 


average. 
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аге headed by а woman. This situation brings about а number 


of social problems which must be 


on an all-day basis so that she might seek employment. 


and 
responded to by deliverers of social services. One of the 
major problems for the woman who functions as the head of 
the household is that of role overload. As the sole adult 
figure, she must function as mother, father, teacher and 
provider for her children. If she seeks to establish rela- 
tionships with men, she must add the functions of companion 
and lover. The multiplicity of role functions for the woman 
increases the probability that role conflict may develop, 
with the resultant shifting of emphasis from one series of 
role functions to the exclusion of others. The impact of 
shifting roles on both the woman and her family is one of 
the major problem areas to consider when assessing social 
service needs for the female adult population. When role 
conflict potential is coupled with the traditional problems 
of racial and sexual discrimination in educational and job 
opportunities, career advancement, salary bias, etc. there 
develops a pattern of need for social services to offset 
the problems of this population. 

Social service delivery to the woman head of household 


should address her problems of child care, employment, 
family 


ana ional 
Child care problems might be addressed by providing ade- 


quate day-care facilities that would tend her young children 


child-care might be provided by а 
drop-in center where temporary baby-sitting services are 
offered so that the parent may attend to shopping, or other 
matters that would require travel outside of the home. 

Employment needs might be addressed by providing skills, 
counseling and manpower development training so that she 
can be equipped with marketable job skills. Additional 
assistance must be provided to put the woman in touch with 
job opportunities in the community. An employment service 
designed to meet the needs of the low-income minority com- 
munity would be a helpful addition to the target area. 

Family management service needs can be addressed by 
the establishment of homemaking services, consumer affairs 
assistance and child-rearing training and techniques devel- 
opment, family planning and health care counseling and as- 
sistance. 

Educational needs may be met by establishing adult edu- 
cation services within the target area. These services may 
provide basic education skills, high school equivalency di- 
ploma courses, tutorials and library and study facilities. 

Recreational needs for the woman might include single 
parent clubs, outings and trips and organized social affairs 
conducted within the project. 

Men between the ages of 21 and 59 constitute 27% of the 


population for that age group. While proportionately the 


male resident is significantl i by 


the female, this factor does not diminish the service needs 
оё this population. He and the woman share employment, 
éducation and family management needs. The man and woman 

may be in need of special problems assistance in the areas 

оё alcoholism and drug abuse. In addition to the recreation 
needs and services outlined earlier, the man might particu- 
larly enjoy participation in team sports, either as players, 
coaches or organizers of youth activities. 

Amenities that can address many of the needs of the 
adult population might include: laundry facilities, beauty 
Parlors, sewing rooms, exercise gyms and classes, automotive 
and carpentry workshops, barber shops, convenience stores. 
With the price of food steadily increasing, there might be 
some benefit from organizing a public vegetable garden pro- 
gram, utilizing NHA vacant land adjacent to or within walking 
distance from the projects. The amenities listed above re- 
quire minimal capital investment and can be run by tenants 
thenselves. 

Finally, there exists within the three larger target 
Projects, a need to service the needs of the multi-problem 
family. This segment of the population is in need of ex- 
tensive diagnostic, counseling, referral and follow-up ser- 
vices that the present welfare system is simply not provi- 


ding. It is proposed that the ЫНА immediately seek to 


establish a Multi-Problem Family Services Unit, to be loca- 
ted within each of the three projects to provide continuous 


oversite and assistance to these families. 


Potential Service Needs of the Youth 


As mentioned earlier in this report, youth constitute 
65% of the total population of the target area. Of the to- 
tal youth population 17% are between the ages of 0-4; 

51% are between the ages of 5-13; and 13% are between the 
ages of 14-20. The sex composition of the youth population 
is divided almost equally between males and females, with 
males constituting 51$ of the total youth population, fe- 
males 49%. Within the total 4-project area, there are 87 
more males than females under the age of 20. 

Social service delivery to the youth population of the 
target area can be developed to meet two objectives. The 
first objective is to provide youth with recreation activi- 
ties that will engage them in mental and physical play 
situations. 

The recreation component of the delivery system must 
provide activities that can be carried on both indoors and 
outdoors, in structured and unstructured, supervised and 
wnsupervised play situations. The program must be designed 


to reflect the needs of various age groups and provide 


Separate ала play where age 


is recognized and respected. Play spaces should be de- 
vised for various age groups. Play areas for the young 
child should be located close to the home, and within 
reasonable sight and shouting distance to parents. Equip- 
ment should be of the traditional type -- swings, see-saws, 
climbing equipment and sand. Equipment should be durable 
and devoid of sharp edges and rust-prone fixtures. 

Play areas for the older children and teens should 
be geared toward team activities -- baseball, basketball, 
tennis, drills, bands and located reasonable enough 
distances away from the play areas of younger children 
to avoid invasion of turf. 

1t is important that the team sports and activities 
become a community effort involving parents, recreation 
workers, coaches and other teens. Organized team efforts 
such as those found at Scudder Homes' Hank Aaron field 
are successful because there is a developed interest in 
Producing a quality program of which the total community 
can be proud. 

Indoor play activity for youth should similarly re- 
flect a total community interest. As with outdoor play, 
maturation levels reflected by age should be respected 
and activities developed to suit a variety of age groups. 

The total recreation program should be developed to 
reflect the interests and involve the participation of 
all age levels. Attention should be given to design play 


activities for both sexes. Within the target population, 


there is nearly an equal number of girls and boys, yet 
the degree of development of existing recreational activity 
for the two sexes is significantly different. Play facil- 
ities for the very young children can, of course, be shared 
by both sexes. Similarly, during the teen years, there 

is a need to develop structured activities where girls 

and boys can interact with each other. But during the 
middle years, there will need to be designed recreational 
Programs for each sex. 

The second objective for services to the youth popu- 
lation is to provide them with educational activities that 
will support existing school activities plus supplement 
these activities with learning situations that increase 
exposure to themselves, their total community environment 
and to community educational-support facilities. 

The educational support activities must be designed 
to supplement formal education processes. Indoor study 
rooms, a community library, tutorial programs, after-school 
study sessions are but a few of the programs that could 
be effectively instituted to augment the formal education 
process. In addition, however, there should be a program 
of educational experiences developed to expose youth in 
the target population to their surrounding community, its 
institutions and facilities. This program could coordinate 
excursions to museums, parks, plays, historical tours and 
other forms of enrichment experiences that will broaden 


the exposure of the youth to the world around him. 


Finally, there needs to be a program developed to 
enhance the socialization process and personal develop- 
ment of the youth population. These programs must be 
geared toward facilitating the development of awareness 

Of the youth in themselves, their culture and their con- 
munity. This kind of program may be labeled black or 
spanish history, black or spanish cultural unions, etc. 
The purpose however is to develop a confidence, pride and 
respect in themselves and their people. 

Finally, special youth problems in areas such as drug 
abuse, alchoholism, birth control, employment and personal 
Care should be recognized and addressed by programs that 
seek active involvement of youth in the planning and opera- 


tion of facilities. 


Inventory of Services in Target Projects 


The Newark Housing Authority has provided space within 
each of the four projects for community services purposes. 
The community space within the four projects is utilized 
by programs operated by the Newark Housing Authority, 
community groups, federally-funded agencies, private enter- 
Prise, church groups and tenant organizations. Access 

to the programs operated in the facilities is, in some 
Cases, limited to residents of the project. However, most 
Programs are available to the community at large. 

In order to obtain a detailed picture of community 
space usage, we undertook an inventory of the uses found 
in each of the four projects. The results of the inven- 
tory are presented in Tables 6 through 9 of this report. 
We examined use of space by category of use and approxi- 
mated square footage of each facility. Each table is 
accompanied by a project site plan which displays the 


location of each use within the project. 


Use Inventory by Square Footage 
Of the four project areas, Scudder Homes contained 
the largest number of programs. Community space in Scudder 

was used for multi-purpose activities, social services, 
recreation and a laundry facility. Square footage devoted 
to community usage totalled 210,100. There were 15 dif- 
ferent community space activity areas located in Scudder 
Homes. Recreation space totalled 17,300 square feet. 


Educational uses occupied 9,900 square feet; social services 


TABLE 6 


SCUDDER HOMES 


COMMUNITY SPACE USES 


USE CODE 
А Auditorium 
в Multi-purpose 
C Friendly-Fuld N'hood Center 
5 Drug Abuse Center 
Е Basketball Courts 
r Play Area 
в. Headstart 
в. Babyland 
1 Senior Citizens 
Health Center 
3 Laundry Room 
x Senior Citizens Center 
B Senior Citizens Center 
и Tot Lot 
н Tot Lot 
o Tot Lot 
Р Hank Aaron Field 


LOCATION 
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TABLE 7 


STELLA WRIGHT HOMES 


COMMUNITY SPACE USES 


USE CODE ше LOCATION SQUARE FOOTAGE 
А Girl's club Adm. Bldg 6,000 
E 4 offices .. 3,200 
с pre-school ` 3,200 
> Baby Keep Well жап. веле. 2,400 
E Tenant Assn Office Bldg. 1 воо 
E Christian Center 2 3,200 
в Security Office Bldg. 6 400 
E Family Services Bldg. 6 800 
1 Open Space Outside 30,000 
E Open Space Outside 17,000 

Total 66,200. 


outside Area 47,000 


Inside Area 19,200 
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SERGE HE 


HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF NEWARK 
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TABLE в 


COLUMBUS HOMES 


‘COMMUNITY SPACE USES 


ше 
gymtorium 
pre-school 
pre-school 
Parent-Child Center 
‘Tenant Assn. Office 
Boy Scout Facility 


open space 


пюсмтон ‘SQUARE FOOTAGE 

мал. Bldg 3,200 

adm. bldg. 2,400 

aan. bldg. 2,400 

aan. Bldg. 2,000 

Man. Bldg. воо 

Mam. Bldg. воо 

outside 128,000 
Total 139,000 


Outside area 128,000 
Inside area 11,600 


TABLE 9 


ROOSEVELT HOMES 


COMMUNITY SPACE USES 


SE CODE ше посттон SQUARE FOOTAGE 
А gymtoriun admin. blag 3,200 
в pre-school . Т. 2,400 
c Elderly Service 
Center ` воо 
Tenant Assn. Office  " + 800 
Total 7,200 
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RIVERVIEW COURT 
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'e Facilities 


7,600 square feet; multi-purpose uses -- 5,300 square feet, 
and amenities 2,000 square feet. The largest available 
community spaces were the two black-top open areas that 
covered a total of 168,000 square feet. 

Wright Homes provided a total of 66,200 sq. ft. for 
community activities. Categories of use included: multi- 
Purpose programs -- 10,000 sq. ft.; education activities, 
8,000 sq. ft.; social service activities, 1,200 sq. ft., 
and open space -- 47,000 sq. ft. 

Columbus Homes had a total of 130,000 sq. ft. avail- 
able for community services. The largest amount of space 
(128,000) was contained within the two large black top 
areas between the building sites. Educational space to- 
taled 6,800 sq. ft. and multi-purpose room space 4,800 
sq. ft. 

Roosevelt Homes assigned 7,200 sq. ft. for community 
uses. Multi-purpose space totaled 4,000 sq. ft. while 800 
sq. ft. was devoted to social service programs, and 2,400 


sq. ft. to educational programs. 


Deficient Areas of Service Delivery 
The inventory of social service programs provided 

for the target population indicates that there are many 

areas where serious delivery gaps are evident in the scope 


of services provided. 


Family Services 
There are no city or county family or child assistance 


programs operated in any facilities of the Newark Housing 


Authority. There is no decentralized office for AFDC 
or general relief prograns within the city of Newark. 

A11 public assistance recipients must travel to the cen- 
tral business district office locations to obtain assist- 
ance. The distance to the central offices of general 
relief, AFDC and 881 programs is not within walking dis- 
tance of any of the four projects under study. Public 
transportation between the central service offices and the 
target projects is sporadic and inefficient. Welfare 
recipients in the project often have difficulty in main- 
taining communications with their caseworkers. One result 
of this situation is the inability of the recipient to 
obtain adequate intake and referral services from the 
agency. Consequently much of the intake and referral 

work that should be performed by the city and county із 
being shouldered by the caseworkers assigned to the housing 
authority's casework and Referal Project. Mr. Butler, 
Director of Family Services program at the authority esti- 
mated that this unit receives between 104-110 new cases 
each month which they must service in addition to the 


regular caseload from previous months. 


Manpower Programs 

There is no facility in any of the target projects 
to provide either job counseling, manpower training or 
employment services. There is an obvious need within the 
target population for the provision of these services. 


The Department of Employment Security is not within walking 


distance of the target projects. Тһе transportation problem 


to D.E.S. is similar to that of the Welfare office problem. 
Education Services 

The education facilities found in the 4-project area 
are devoted exclusively to the needs of children below 


the age of five. ОЁ these services, 5 of the 8 day care 
facilities located in the project facilities are Headstart 


centers. Since the Headstart program only provides one- 
half-day instruction, there is some question as to whether 
or not the program is useful to working parents who re- 
quire an all-day facility for their children. The day- 
care centers located in the target areas provide space 


for approximately 120 children. Since there are 1420 
children in the four-project area, it is evident that the 


day-care capacity in the target projects is insuf- 


present 
ficient. There are a number of day-care facilities located 
outside of the project area (see maps А, В, and C). There 


was no available information to determine the number of 
target area residents utilizing these facilities. 

There is no community facility devoted to the educa- 
tional needs of school age children or adults. There was 
no study area or library facility available to residents 


within the project facilities. 


Health Care 
The only health care facilities located within the 


4-project areas were designed to serve the needs of the 


very young (Baby Keep Well -- Wright), or the elderly 


(Senior Citizens Health Clinic -- Scudder). There are 


no in-residence health care facilities for children or 
two health care 


non-elderly adults. There are, however, 


facilities located within walking distance of Columbus 
Homes (St. Michael's Hospital) and Stella Wright (North 


Jersey Community Center). (See Maps А and B for locations.) 


Recreation 
Тһе Newark Housing Authority's Central Recreation 


Program provides only 3 staff positions to supervise activ- 


ities for all of the residents of Newark public housing. 


(The one exception is Columbus Homes which has no organized 


recreation program.) Consequently, there are serious 


recreation program deficiences in three of the four target 
projects. (Scudder Homes has the most visible recreation 
component of the four projects. This program is directed 
toward the use of the model Hank Aaron field facility.) 


Play areas located within the project аге in serious dis- 


repair. Tot-lot equipment is broken and rusted. Basket- 


ball nets are broken and the grounds unmarked. The open 
space "play" areas are expanses of black top areas with 


no organized activity beingdeveloped. The presence of 


broken glass and other debris on these areas makes them 


unsafe for play activities. The gymtoriums constitute 


the indoor recreation facilities. They are supplied with 


One or two ping pong tables. The basketball court is 


too small and dangerous for basketball and therefore unused. 


Amenities 


Within the 4-project area, there is only one example 


оё amenity being provided residents. Тһе single amenity 
is the not-yet opened laundry facility located in Scudder 
Homes. None of the other projects has laundry facilities. 


Commercial Facilities 

There was but one commercial facility operated within 
the projects' area. The single commercial facility was 
located at Scudder Homes and consisted of a hot meals pro- 
gram which offered breakfast at a nominal cost to residents 
and employees at Scudder. Тһе program was operated at one 
of the Senior Citizens Centers and staffed by elderly 
tenants of that project. 


Conclusion 

It was recently reported that the elderly services 
programs alone survived relatively intact during federal 
scrutiny of the HUD-HEN proposal. This outcome may well 
forecast a trend in federal social services funding avail- 
able to housing authorities. While elderly services cer- 
tainly merit substantial funding support, there seems to 
be developing a federal policy of benign neglect as regards 
the funding of social services programs for youth and non- 
elderly adults. 

In its continual efforts to upgrade the quality of 
services available to its non-elderly population, the Newark 
Housing Authority is now faced with a series of alterna- 
tives that may well define the nature and extent of its 
responsibility in the social service delivery process to 
this population. 

The first alternative would define the Authority as 
the primary provider of social service programs. This 
alternative would require the development of a full comple- 
ment of services supported through direct grants and con- 
tract for services with existing social service agencies. 
The HUD-HEW proposal represented a step in this direction. 
However, its most recent rejection by federal funding sources 
may well indicate a current federal predisposition toward 
housing authorities as initiators of services. 

A second alternative would involve the Authority in 


an advocacy role to insure that existing public and private 


providers of services design their programs to reflect 
the needs of the target population. Тһе Authority might 
function as a broker of services, directing the flow of 
clients to the services, identifying problem areas апа 
working to extract appropriate levels of response from 
the service providers. The Authority would minimize its 
function as a direct services provider and maximize its 
responsibility as expeditor of existing agency processes. 
A third alternative approach to delivery of services 
would encourage and assist in the development of services 
provided by the community and resident population. Within 
this model, the client population will become ultimately 


for establishi 


service for in- 
stituting programs and seeking out funding sources to 
support the service effort. The Authority would function 


to facilitate the ofa 1еа 


services structure by identifying and developing leader- 
ship capabilities within community residents. Тһе Authority 
would offer technical advice assistance, instruction and 
resources to the developing community services infrastruc- 
ture and function as an advocate on their behalf within 
existing service delivery and funding channels. 

While the alternatives above were presented in sepa- 
rate fashion, it is important to recognize that they do 
not represent mutually exclusive directions. The NHA may 
decide to adopt an approach that encompasses one or more 


оё the alternatives sketched in this report. The point 


must be stressed that there must be strong, identifiable 
policy directives to provide consistency in the pursuit 
of goal objectives within the agency. To approach the 

scope of services level outlined earlier in this report 
will require the coordination of a well-integrated pro- 


fessional, volunteer, student and community services network. 


NEW APPROACHES TO ELDERLY HOUSING 


PART 4 
NEW APPROACHES TO ELDERLY HOUSING 


This section reviews some current problems and 
approaches for solutions to the problems of housing for 
the elderly in Newark, with a particular focus on 
services within project areas, development interior and 
public spaces and provision of services for general and 
special uses. Housing for the elderly presents very 
special problems. While housing for the elderly has under- 
gone substantial expansion in Newark in recent years, as 
with other communities, this expansion may reflect a general 
demand and ease of implementation of elderly housing. 
This part of the report therefore focuses more intensely on 
the problems of the elderly themselves and how special 
requirements both in and outside housing might be better met 
through housing development. 

This section is divided into three basic components. 
The first focuses on who the elderly are, household char- 
acteristics and trends, where they are located and their 
perceived housing location and service preferences. It 
also evaluates the problem of converting existing family 
housing to elderly housing, a question presently under con- 
sideration in the case of Columbus Homes. А “second part 
looks at the type of interior space and housing units 


required by elderly 


It attempts to а 


elderly households into particular types with special needs, 
then looks at current and innovative design solutions both 


in the United States and abroad. The third part looks at 


the question of services for the elderly and how these 
special requirements might be more effectively organized 


inapublic housing program. In particular, the concept of 


a multi-service center is explored as one kind of option. 


A. Site Selection and Location of Elderly Public Housing 
in the City of Newark Ee Public Housing 


Locational, site selection factors may very possibly 
be some of the most important variables determining the 
relative satisfaction of our elderly citizenry. Issues of 
safety, proximity to services, closeness to the old neighbor- 
hood, friends, family, and just having a pleasant place to 
walk are elements of our lives that seem to intensify in 


importance as we grow older. 


In the past, decisions concerning the intra-city loca- 
tion of elderly housing in Newark have been made primarily 


by H.U.D., МНА, the Tenants Assn., and the Housing Advisory 
Board. The exact decision-making process in favoring one 
location or another is not entirely clear. What is clear, 
however, is the notion that there has been no strict set 
of guidelines established that reflect the best interests 


of Newark's senior citizens, and that can be used by all 


parties involved іп the site selection process. Тһе pur- 
pose of this study component is to generate such a set 
of guidelines. 

This study is divided into the following four parts: 


1. DEFINITION OF NEWARK'S ELDERLY POPULATION 


А. General Characteristics 


: and D 
С. Concentration Areas of Elderly Poor 


II. RESIDENTIAL AREA PERCEPTIONS ОР NEWARK'S 
ELDERLY 


А. Movement Patterns, 1960-1970 
1. Outmigrat: 


B. Ward and Project Preferences 
1. Overview 
2. Racial/Ethnic Implications 
32 Present Place of Residence 
III. ELDERLY SITE-SPECIFIC CONFIGURATIONS 
А. Present Elderly Site Types 
B. m or 
C. Other Site Considerations 
D. The Benefits of Elderly Sites 


IV. CONCLUSIONS/RECOMMENDATIONS 


Part I of the study defines Newark's elderly population 
and specifically tries to locate those elderly poor who are 
potential public housing residents. Part II attempts to 
describe, and hopefully, partially explain, a developing 
pattern of elderly perceptions as to "good places to live" 
within Newark. After having seen where the elderly are and 
where they'd like to be, Part III focuses in on the site- 


specific question of whether the elderly should be 


integrated onto family-unit sites, or whether it would be 
better to have predominantly elderly occupied projects. 
Part IV makes specific recommendations based on the findings 
of Parts I-III. 

In 1970, 30,082 of Newark's approximately 380,000 
residents were 65 or older. Of these, over 30 percent were 
considered to have incomes below the poverty level of 
$1,669/yr. A great many of these older persons are present- 


ly living in dependent situations in institutions M 


5 


or with 
their relatives.) Still others reside in housing that may 
lack adequate plumbing or heating facilities. The need 
for good, low-cost elderly housing in Newark is evident. 

The NHA has succeeded in placing over half of the 
city's elderly poor in subsidized housing, an achievement 
in some senses remarkable. Nevertheless, there remain a 
great many below or very close to the poverty level still in 
need of adequate housing facilities. Furthermore, as the 
population ages, the proportion of elderly poor is likely 
to increase. In an effort to meet the rising demand, new 
housing for the elderly, both conversions and new construc- 
tion, should be carefully planned and located in the most 
efficient way possible. This will both maximize benefits 
and minimize problems for the elderly. 

Knowledge of the general characteristics of Newark's 


elderly population provides a City-wide scope of the situa- 


tion. Nevertheless, a more detailed look into the city's 


NEWARK'S ELDERLY POPULATION 
А. General Characteristics 


Total Elderly Population 


Spanish 


Employment 


Unemployed 
Income 


Below Poverty Level 
‘amily Head: 


у Heads 
Unrelated Individuals 
Others 

Housin 


Currently in Public Housii 
Currently in Elderly Public Housing 


Sources: 


U.S. Bureau of Cei 
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Definition of Terms 


lgiaerly Person--65 years or older. 


Elderly Public Housing--Units designed exclusively for 


Leider or disabled. 


poverty Tevel--§1,669/yr. for a single elderly person; 
82, lderly couple. 
Elderly Poor--65 years or older with income below poverty level. 


149/ух. for an e| 


3 


30,082 


12,860 
17,609 


20,580 
8,369 
1,053 


4,793 
25,209 


100.0% 


15.9% 
84:18 


ensus Population," 1970. 
ША Tenant Statistics, print-out, Feb. 1975. 


the 


Spanish Elderly--65 years or older and of Spanish language. 


diversely populated geographic areas may 


to understand elderly location. 


better help 


B. Geographic Characteristics and Distribution of 
| Ua r o E 


Тһе map on the following page shows the boundaries 


of Newark's five traditional wards. Each of Newark's wards 


has a character and history of its own. 


The matrix below 


tries to present, in capsule form, an overview of the 


wards. 


Race Housing РЫБ. нез. 
Ward Pop. (+ of City) а White Ethnicity Stock Pop. 
North 86,865 (22.9) 76.9 Large, cohesive Outer areas 10,029 
Зап commun- still good 
ty 
South 90,223 (23.7) 9.6 Former Jewish ` ° 
rea; now рге. 
Sc 
East 69,356 (18.2) 70.4 Many different; Good 5,456 
large Portuguese 
community 
West 86,060 (22.6) 49.0 міх of Black, Outer areas 7/717 
Irish still good 
other ethnic 
groups (Vails- 
burg 
Central 49,838 (13.1) 4.9 Deteriorating 16,296 


Predominantly 
Black 


From the data presented below (Tablel), 


it is clear that 


there are higher concentrations of elderly in some areas of 


Newark than others. 


In fact, almost 60% of the total elderly 


population resides іп either the North or the West Wards. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OP NEWARK'S ELDERLY, BY WARD (1970) 


ward No. of Elderly — 3 of Newark's Elderly 
North 9276 30.8 
south 4066 13.5 
Bast 5968 19.8 
West 8133 27.2 
Central zem 8.7 
Total 30,082 100.0 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Census of Population 
and Housing, Census raste NR (TI — 


С. Concentrations of Elderly Poor 
For the purposes of public housing, it would be 
best to specifically find the areas where the elderly poor 

reside. In doing so, we can also view and compare the 
amount of public housing offered to elderly residents in 
each of these areas. Table 2 locates the elderly poor among 
the wards and shows that, like the all-elderly figures, some 
wards have considerably more elderly poor than others. 

In the case of the elderly poor, the North and East 
Wards constitute 55 percent of Newark's total. These 
figures include those elderly poor who already reside in 


public housing. 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEWARK'S ELDERLY RESIDENTS 
WITH INCOMES BELOW POVERTY LEVEL, BY WARD (1970) 


Nard Elderly, 


Elderly Pop. w/Incone Below Povert 
elow Poverty Level* As % of Newark's 
Ward Elderly Pop. (As % of Ward Elderly) C> Eld, Pop. 
North 9276 2693 (29.0) 28.9 
South 4066 1004 (24.7) 10.8 
East 5968 2407 (40.3) 25.9 
West 8133 1931 (23.7) 20.8 
Central _ 2639 1264 (47.9) ЖЕНЕ 
Total 30,082 9299 100.0 


"Poverty level is $1,669 for a single elderly person, and 
$2,149 for a couple. ("Revision in Poverty Stat: 


M 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Census of Populat: 
Housing, By Census Tracts-Newark- ^ OA A 


In order to determine the amount and percentages of 
unhoused elderly poor in each ward, we must take the poverty 
figures in column II of Table 2 and subtract the amount of 
residents presently residing in elderly public housing. 

Table 3 gives us a fair indication of the elderly poor in 
each ward who are still in need of public housing specifical- 


ly designed for the elderly (see next page). 


In addition, we have computed a "burden index" 
(column V) which basically compares the percent of New- 
ark's poor elderly residing in that district. A burden in- 
dex of 1.0 indicates that the district's share of Newark's 
existing public housing for the elderly matches the 
district's share of elderly poor. Indices increasingly 
higher than 1.0 indicate an increasingly higher supply 
relative to the demand. In the West Ward, for example, we 
observe an index of .44, indicating that the area does not 
contain a proportion of the city's elderly public housing 
equal to the percentage of the city's elderly poor living 
there. Using this data, we can conclude that the order of 


areas in balance of public housing to population of elderly 


Wara Index 

South .00 worst ratio 
West E 

Central .93 t elderly poor 
North 1.19 

East 1.68 


best ratio 


An index of this type may be a very useful tool in 
trying to maintain a fairly equal distribution of unhoused 
elderly poor throughout the City of Newark. In the future, 
the Tenant Selection Committee might want to give preferential 


consideration to needy elderly applicants from areas with 


worse index ratings in order to yield more equitable 
balances between the elderly poor and the amount of 
elderly housing supplied throughout the city. 

In summary, Part I has presented a picture of who, 
and where, the elderly are in Newark. 

А) Newark's elderly are a racially-mixed population, 
of which almost 85 percent are unemployed and nearly one- 
third have incomes below the poverty level. Although the 
NHA has provided subsidized housing for almost 4,700, а 
great many more are still in need. 

B) Each of the five wards of the City has a character 
of its own. The racial/ethnic composition, existing con- 
dition of housing stock, and amount of public housing 
provided, vary from ward-to-ward. Almost 60 percent of 
Newark's total elderly population reside in either the North 
or West Wards. 

C) The majority of Newark's elderly poor (55%) live 
in the North and East Wards. The greatest amount of elderly 
public housing (75%) is also located in these two wards. 

The areas with the worst balance of elderly housing to 


elderly poor are the South and West Wards. 
в. 


1 Area of Newark's Elderly 


The object of this part of the study is to attempt 
to understand the location and housing preferences of 


Newark's elderly residents. Two types of data give 


indications of elderly perceptions: 

A) Elderly movement behavior trends within Newark, 
based on comparative analysis of data from the 1960 and 1970 
U.S. Census of Population. 


1) Outmigration 

2) Intra-city Movement 

B) Preferences for existing elderly public housing 

projects based on data from a random sample of 150 applica- 
tions, on which project preference and present place of 
residence have been indicated. 

1) Overviei 

2) Racial/Ethnic Implications 

3) Place of Resident 
These two analytical techniques will be discussed separately 
below in an attempt to understand the perceptions of New- 
ark's elderly poor as to "a good place to live" within the 


city. 


A) Movement Patterns, 1960: 19707 


out-migration 

In 1960, the elderly population of Newark totalled 
36,501. Ten years later, in 1970, the City had 30,082 
elderly citizens. This constitutes an overall decline of 
almost 20 percent. The area that showed the most striking 
decline in its elderly population is the South Ward (-49%). 
This area, a former middle-class, Jewish neighborhood until 


the late 'S0's and early 60's, probably lost a good many of 


its more affluent white senior citizens to the suburbs. 
Out-migration of elderly from the Central Ward was also 
very pronounced. In Table 4, it is clear that the more 
stable North Ward not only retained, but also increased its 


elderly population over the ten year period. 


. = өле 

Тһе ten-year movement pattern of Newark's elderly 
gives some indication of mobility within the city. Тһе 
North and West Wards have both gained in percentage of 
Newark's elderly representation while the South and Central 
Wards both lost. The East Ward, although having lost in 
absolute numbers of elderly, maintained an overall repre- 
sentation of about 19% over the ten-year period. 

One factor that helps to partially explain intra-city 
elderly moving patterns during the 60's is the notion that 
all of Newark's elderly public housing was initially 
occupied during that ten-year period. This promoted reloca- 
tion into wards with newly-constructed elderly facilities, 
and constitued a portion of the elderly population change 
for those areas. In the East Ward, however, the greatest 
amount of elderly units were built (43.68 of all elderly 
units), yet a decrease in absolute number of elderly residents 
occurred over the ten-year period. One possible reason for 
this phenomenon is that all of the 1198 East Ward elderly 
units are fairly "isolated" from the rest of the ward. They 
are located at the southern extremity of the area, along the 


Elizabeth border (see map). 


Although the units are technically 


part of the East Ward, they аге more accessible and convenient 
to residents of the South Ward. Тһе relocation of residents 
from the South Word into nearby Kretchmer/Boyden projects 
(East Ward) may have inflated the intra-city elderly popu- 
lation change rates for those two areas (Table 4). 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that the North Ward was 
the only area experiencing an absolute increase in elderly 


residents, while the South Ward elderly residents showed the 


greatest and/or i i locat. 


B. Ward and Project Preferences 

1. Overview 

The desire to move, or to stay in certain areas of Newark 
is reflected in a sample of 150 applications from elderly 
persons seeking public housing." In Table 5 (see next page), 
the number and percentage responses is presented for par- 
ticular projects, and the corresponding wards. As for the 
projects, Crane Elderly was far and away the leader in popu- 
larity, followed by Kretchmer, Boyden, and Baxter. 

1t would be appropriate to briefly point out some assump- 
tions made by using this data. First of all, this sample was 
drawn from a universe of elderly residents who took the 
initiative to apply for public housing and who were informed 
about their opportunity; their preferences for places to 
live are representative of elderly applying for public 
housing, but may not be representative of the elderly poor, 


as a whole. Secondly, preference for a particular project 


may reflect some extraneous variables other than purely the 
perception of that project as the best place to live. The 
supply of units offered and/or the length of a project's 
waiting list may have a direct effect on an applicant's re- 
sponse. For example, elderly applicants in desperate need of 
housing may be apt to indicate preferences for projects where 
they know they have the best chance of getting in, even though 
those are not their "first choices." In an attempt to par- 
tially account for this, Table 6 presents the percentage of 
responses for preference of a particular ward project in com- 
parison to the percentages of the city's total elderly units 


supplied in that ward. 


TABLE 6 


PREFERENCE FOR WARD COMPARED TO 
WARD'S SUPPLY OF ELDERLY HOUSING 


Ward Supply (4 of City's Total Preference 
derly Units) 

Central 

оц 

East 

North 

West 


Miscellaneous 


Source: DAG Survey, 4/1/75 
see Footnote 8). 


2. Racial/Ethnic Implications 
Different neighborhoods in Newark have different 
degrees of appeal to members of different racial and ethnic 
groups. To simply say that there is an overall preference 
for one particular elderly housing project or another ig- 
mores the important factor of racial differences. For 
example, the finding that Stephen Crane Elderly received 
the single-most preference o£ any other project (90 votes or 
30% of all responses) should be supplemented with the fact 
that 82 of those votes (91%) came from white applicants. 
Table 7 below, presents the preference, by race, for each 


of the elderly projects. 


TABLE 7 


PREFERENCE FOR ELDERLY HOUSING PROJECTS, BY RACE* 


Black ( of 
Elderly Project white (% of Total White) Total Black) 


Crane 82 (70.7) в (4.6) 
Boyden 8 (6.9) 23 (12.9) 
Kretchmer u (9.4) 27 (15.1) 
Baxter 2 Cim 22 (12.4) 
Hayes ° ( 0.0) 5 (2.8) 
Scudder ° ( 0.0) 12 (6.7) 
All other** 20 (17.2) 81 (45.5) 

le 100.0. TTF 100. 


Total 116 


"тһе hispanic applicants comprised only 2.1% of this sample, 
and thus were not included in thi. 


**The category includes any other project specified plus 
"miscell " answers and 


Source: DAG Survey, 4/1/75 (see footnote 8). 


It is clear from our sample that Black applicants have a 
greater diversity of project preferences than white 
applicants. Where the great majority of whites specifical- 
ly requested Stephen Crane, preferences of Blacks for 
Kretchmer, Boyden, and Baxter yielded less than a majority. 
Instead, Blacks seem to be more concerned with а type of 
project than with a specific choice. This could stem from 
lack of specific project information or possibly desperation. 


Nevertheless, the "all other" category, which consisted of 


answers like "any elderly," "any low-rise," and non-responses, 
comprised over 45% of the Black responses. This is an inter- 
esting observation in a city where Black elderly are becom- 
ing am increasingly greater proportion of the elderly popu- 


lation. 


Present Place of Res: 


The final analysis of elderly perceptions takes 
the same sample of 150 elderly applicants, looks at where 
they are from, then focuses on where they want to be 

located in public housing. Table 8 is a cross-reference 

of this information. (See next page.) Тһе North Ward 
elderly residents display a strong desire to remain in their 
area (66.2%) compared for example, to that same desire on 
the part of Central Ward elderly (8.38). Present residents 
of the North, South, and West Wards are more particular about 


choosing specific projects, as evidenced by the comparatively 


low Percentage of miscellaneous answers ("апу elderly," 
"any low-rise," "cther"). This type of data may help 
housing authorities to anticipate the future demands on 
elderly housing projects that are planned for certain areas 
of the city. For example, a greater percentage of South 
Ward residents prefer the East Ward elderly projects 
(Kretchmer/Boyden) than do the East Ward residents them- 
selves. This reflects the aforementioned fact that the 
East Ward projects are situated in a fairly isolated part 
оё the ward, and are more accessible to residents of the 
South Ward. 

Another observation that is seen in Table 7 is 
unwillingness on the part of the elderly to make "cross- 
town" moves. The percentages of preference are very low for 
North Ward residents requesting Kretchmer/Boyden complex, as 
they are for South Ward residents requesting North Ward 
projects, as they are for West Ward residents requesting 
East Ward projects. This pattern seems to infer that, 
although the elderly would not mind a move within the 
general area of their present place of residence, they do not 
want to move to projects that are in neighborhoods largely 
unknown to them. 


In Part II, the residential area 


of Newark's elderly citizens have been analyzed with the 


following results: 


a) 


Elderly out-migration, specifically of the 
more affluent senior citizens, has occurred a net loss of 
almost 6,500 elderly in Newark over the period between 
1960-1970. The most striking losses of elderly occurred 
in the South and Central Wards; 

2. Intra-city shifts in elderly representation 
between 1960-1970 showed gains by the North and West 
магаз, losses by the South and Central Wards, and compara- 
tive stability in the East Ward. One influencing variable 
to this intra-city mobility pattern is the fact that all 
elderly units were initially occupied during this ten-year 
period. Thus some wards earmarked for projects showed 
gains in elderly citizenry. 

в) 1. Taking all elderly applicants for public 
housing, as a whole, the overwhelming single choice for 
elderly public housing is Stephen Crane, followed distantly 
by Kretchmer, Boyden, and Baxter; 


When we isolate race,however, we see that the 


reason why Crane appears so popular is the fact that over 
70% of white applicants specified it as their choice. Black 
applicants, on the other hand, have a greater diversity of 
Project preferences and have spread their choices among 


the city's projects. Black applicants seemed more concerned 


with a type of project (" "low-rise," etc.) than 


lderly, 


with a specific choice; 


Table # 9 ELDERLY WARD PREFERENCES FOR PULIG HOUSING, BY PRESENT WARD 


3 

$ £ o из 

30%: t: i P 3 

Place of Residence = à д š $ ш ё 
North + 100.0 
south 100.0 
East 100.0 
West 100,0 
Central 100.0 
Out-of-Town 17.6 14.7 100.0 


е preference category Miscellaneous"; consists of: "any elderly", 
лу Tow rise," "other" and non responses 


Source: DAG Survey, 4/1/75 (see footnote No.6) 


3. Тһе place of residence seems to have an affect 
on the various preferences for elderly public housing. 
North Ward residents tend to want to remain within their 
tightly-knit community, whereas Central Ward applicants 
tend to want to live elsewhere. In addition,there is 
Very little desire on the part of the elderly to relocate 
in areas of Newark that are distant from their present 
place of residence. 


By the а. 1 ions of the 


elderly, themselves, we can attempt to locate housing 
facilities іп а way that will maximize benefits and satis- 
faction for them. This part of the study has used moving 
patterns and specified preferences as tools for understanding 


those perceptions. 


Elderly Site 


1. Present Elderly Site Types 
Three basic configurations of elderly public hous- 
ing projects currently exist in Newark. Туре I is found 
at Columbus Homes, where approximately 140 elderly-occupied 
units are interspersed throughout the entire complex. 
Type II, represented by Scudder Homes, consists of a 
separate all-elderly structure(s) ona site with several 
high-rise family unit structures. Type III, at Baxter 
Terrace, consists of a practically self-contained high-rise 
elderly project, where the low-rise family structures are 


largely a separate entity. In all three configurations, 


elderly interaction with younger residents is inevitable. 
x 2 . TABLE 9 
The degree of interaction, however, may vary from project 
i ELDERLY COMPOSITION OF PROJECTS (1974 DATA) 
to project, depending on the elderly unit/family ratio. 


In Stephen Crane Village (Type III), for example, inter- 


Total | Elderly ` 
action is to a lesser degree because the elderly dominate Project (Түр): Residents | Pop. Elderly 
the scene (by almost 2:1). In Scudder, on the other hand, 
Stephen Crane E 1997 1287 64.5 
the elderly are a distinct minority comprising only 7.8% 
Y Е y comprising only Columbus Homes 1 4329 148 3.2 
of the project's population. Table 9 presents a picture 
Dn ES > P Seth Boyden E 2039 821 40.3 
of the elder; ition in each of the projects listed. 
ecu compos Projects listed Otto Kretchmer Ir 3473 757 21.8 
In thi lex, which was the overwhelming sin 
5 wasi 9 single Baxter Terrace тїт 1785 475 26.7 
choice of elderly housing applicants from throughout the 
M gees ü Hayes Homes п 4647 357 7.7 
city (see Table 5), an elderly majority clearly exists on 
) у majority Y Scudder Homes n 5381 421 7.8 
the site. Оп the other hand, although the Kretchmer and 
Boyden?’ complexes contain a greater absolute number of 
*турев: 


apartments for the е14егіу than the Crane complex, their 


I--Elderly interspersed throughout family units. 
combined elderly population is still a distinct minority 


II-Separate elderly structure(s) on site with family 
nit 


of only 28.6%. Тһе comparatively low preference score high-rise structu: 


that it received from elderly public housing applicants III--Separate elderly high rise structure(s) detached 
low-rise mixed units 
(see Table 6) may be highly correlated with the fact that 


family units, and subsequently youth, dominate on the site. Source: NHA Tenant Statistics computer print-out, Feb. 1975. 
A closer look into this type of reasoning follows below. 
2. The Crime Factor 
The Newark High Impact Anti-Crime Team has under- 
taken studies in and around the City's public housing 


Projects and they "reveal that elderly residents often are 


victimized by the young who live among them." the 
Newark public housing is dominated by youth. There are 
20,466 minors (under 18) among the 14 housing projects 
throughout the city. In the past, some sociologists and 
Planners have suggested that the elderly be centered around 
"activity nodes," where they may observe and interact with 
people of other age groups. То some extent, this is а laud- 
able goal. In Newark, however, there are signs that point 
away from creating distinct elderly minorities on family 

wnit sites. An explanation follows below. 

A primary assumption being made here is that the single- 
most prevalent concern on the part of Newark's elderly, with 
regard to residential location, is safety. Although no 
current empirical victimization studies of public housing 
sites are available (one is planned), the observation of 
the High Impact Anti-Crime Team is that youth and elderly 
have not proven totally compatible. From talking with 
managers of Type II projects, where elderly and youth have 
a relatively high degree of contact, one finds that the 
elderly are often taunted and made the targets of practical 
jokes. In addition, there seems to be a correlation between 
the amount of crime on a particular project, and the per- 
centage of elderly composition on that site. Table 10 
presents the 1974 total crimes for seven public housing 


sites throughout the city, along with the percentage of the 


site population that is elderly, and the order of prefer- 


ence for the sites. 


TABLE 10 


TOTAL CRIMES ON PUBLIC HOUSING SITES, 
PERCENTAGE ELDERLY ON SITE, AND ORDER OF PREFERENCE, 1974 


# Crimes Рег Capita % Elderly Order of 
Site Reported* Crimes Оп Site Preference 
Crane n 195 64.5 1 
Columbus 230 ae 3.2 7 
Boyden E 017 40.3 3 
Kretchmer 75 een 21.8 2 
Baxter 24 2013 26.7 4 
Hayes 203 2044 7.7 6 
Scudder 256 „048 EXI 5 
Total 833 2028 (avg) 


"Crimes that have been recorded include: murder, rape, 
robbery, assault, break and ei 


**This rank order is solely out of these seven projects. 


Source: NHA 24-hour Security Patrol Program, data files/1974. 


Columbus, Scudder, and Hayes all have per capita crime 
rates that are considerably higher than the other projects. 
They also all have elderly populations that constitute less 


than ten percent of the total project population. Naturally, 


elderly population is not the only correlating factor with 


а low crime rate. Тһе density of the project, its age, 
and its proximity to fringe areas are also relevant 
independent variables that may affect the amount of crime 
on a particular site. Nevertheless, it seems apparent 
that sites where the elderly have the greater representa- 
tion in the project population, also have the lower crime 


rates. 


3. Other Site Considerations 
Although it is assumed that safety is the primary 
concern of the elderly when making a residential choice, 
it most certainly is not the only concern. Like any resi- 
dential mover, the elderly look for bundles of attributes. 
Some of the attributes that are looked for in a particular 
project, aside from low crime, include: 
- proximity to place of residence and/or relatives 
and friends. 
- proximity to shopping, neighborhood centers, and 
health clinics 
- accessibility to transportation nodes (mobility) 
- racial and income composition of both project and 
neighborhood 
- density of project and configuration of buildings 
- percentage composition of elderly on site 
- in-house activities and services for the elderly 
- size, condition, and age of apartments 


- security of the elderly building, itself. 


To a varying degree, each applicant for elderly 
Public housing subconsciously thinks about most of these 
factors before choosing a preference for one project or 
another. Although it might be possible to compute a 
formula (regression equation) determining the relative 
weights of each of these attributes in the elderly housing 
decision, as of yet sufficient data has not been available. 
It is therefore the assumption of this report that the order 
of criteria for the choice of elderly public housing is: 

1. crime rate on site and in area 

2. percentage composition of elderly on site 


3. density of project and configuration of 
buildings. 


Until empirical evidence proves otherwise, these three 
factors seem like the most likely determinants of the 


Newark elderly residential choice. 


4. The Benefits of Elderly Sites 
The trend of public housing in Newark shows that 
the greater the percentage of elderly on a site, the lower 
the per capita incidence of crime. This is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of a policy of exclusive or predominantly 
elderly public housing sites. Since juveniles commit 65% 
Of Newark's crime, and since youth tend to be much more 
Visible where they are intruding into an all-elderly area, 
we would expect the crime rate in exclusively elderly 


projects to be relatively low. In predominantly elderly 


projects where families were а clear minority, chances 
are that the elderly residents would know many of the 
younger members and their families, either by sight or 
association. This contact and exposure to a few young 
people would be a deterrent to crime, and might even en- 
courage a type of comradery between the youth and elderly 
of the project. 

Currently, in almost all projects, elderly residents 
are informally "self-patrolling" their buildings and grounds. 
Some take shifts monitoring the entrances and exits of 
their buildings, while others report suspicious looking 
People in and around their areas. This voluntary service 
should not be underestimated. With concentrated elderly 
communities, security personnel may be freed to increase 
the patrols in other areas of higher crime. The remarkably 
low amount of crime committed in the Stephen Crane complex 
(2% of total public housing crimes reported) attests to 
the advantage of such a policy. 

In addition to benefitting the elderly residents and 


the security system, predominantly elderly projects may 


chosen areas may have the effect of stabilizing presently 


and inhibiting outward 


movement of their residents. In contrast, locating a 
single elderly structure on a Central Ward site, like 
Scudder Homes, may do little to stabilize that deteriorating 
area. Such a location may also impose unsafe and threatened 
feelings оп the elderly who are chosen to live there. 
1f, however, this valuable resource of stable, low-risk, 
highly maintained housing is to be used most effectively, 
then the location of largely elderly projects must be in 
areas with a housing stock that has not yet deteriorated. 
Finally, in working toward public housing sites 
that are largely elderly, oursenior citizens will have the 
living atmosphere that they, themselves, prefer. A sample 
of elderly residents from Baxter and Scudder elderly 


structures were asked the questio: 


"Would you prefer to 
live in housing projects designed exclusively for the 
elderly, or would you prefer to live in an all-elderly 
building on a site where other buildings have families of 


mixed age groups?" The question was asked to respondents 


have for the where 
they are located. In the past, elderly projects have 
generated a minimum of problems. In a time when Newark is 


trying to focus on the i of from 


dividually, and was supplied, where needed. 


The results may be seen below. ® 


FAVOR EXCLUSIVELY ELDERLY FAVOR ELDERLY BUILDING OTHER OR NO 
(ê) ON FAMILY UNIT SITE (1) RESPONSE (3) 


within, the placement of these elderly projects in carefully 


72.7 9.1 18.2 


This type of response closely parallels the data gathered 
from elderly applications for public housing (see Table 5) 
where less than 15% requested to be placed in "regular," 
non-elderly housing situations. Of those requests, over 90% 
specified either Stephen Crane Village or a particular low- 
rise project where residency is already largely elderly. 
This would suggest that the elderly favor the idea of 
projects that are, if not exclusively, predominantly elderly. 

In summary, Part C has discussed elderly site-specific 
configurations with the following findings: 

а) phres basie configurations of elderly public 

housing currently exist Та Newark. аге: 


Type г 


elderly interspersed among family units 
throughout the site 


Туре II--separate high-rise elderly structures on 
es with high-rise family structures. 


туре 111--зерагае, fairly self-contained elderly 
gh-rise structures near to low-rise 
fanily units 

The Type III configuration is both the most popular ала the 
most trouble-free site type. Projects like Crane, Baxter, 
and Boyden qualify as Type III sites. In addition, sites 
where the elderly comprise a greater percentage of the 
Project population score high in preferences of the elderly 
Public housing applicants. 

b) The crime factor on Newark public housing sites 
is of primary concern to the elderly. Since youth commit 


most of the crimes on public housing sites, a direct 


Correlation exists between the amount of crime and the 
age distribution on a particular site; the greater the 
percentage of elderly, the less the per capita crime. 
Type I and Type II configurations (high-rise sites) have 
the largest crime rates. This suggests that both elderly 
composition and density are highly significant crime rate 
variables. 


с) Other site considerations exist when the elderly 


Public housing applicant considers his place of preference. 
Things like: proximity to place of origin, shopping, neigh- 
borhood centers, the racial and income composition of the 


area; the bility to lines of ‚ ава 


several other variables enter into ене residential decision. 
Nevertheless, the assumption made by this study is that the 
three primary determinants of elderly public housing choices 
are: 

1. crime rate on site and in area 

2. percentage elderly composition on site 

3. density of project and building configuration. 


d) The benefits of elderly sites are 


They include: 
1. The relocation of elderly from more depressed 

areas of the city where they may presently feel threatened; 
2. The minimization of security in elderly 

Projects where youthful intruders are clearly visible, and 


where the complex is largely self-patrolled by residents; 


Тһе stabilization of non-deteriorating 


neighborhoods with low-risk, highly maintained elderly 
housing, the inhibiting outward movement of residents, and 
possibly even the encouragement of investment back into 
these areas; 


4. Тһе containment ofdeterioration in the cen- 


tral areas of the city, and the eventual ability of housing 
authorities to focus on those areas; 
5. The creation of communities, like Crane and 


Baxter, where the elderly can live, among both people of 


(see Table 3) should be employed. In this way, the NHA 
and Tenant Selection Committee will be able to determine 
the distribution of unhoused elderly poor, and adjust 
sites and tenant selection criteria accordingly. Currently, 
elderly residents of the South and West Wards have the 
greatest need of public housing facilities near to their 
place of residence. 

3) Тһе NHA should continually be aware of the prefer- 
ences for particular elderly projects throughout the city, 
and more importantly, should understand the reasons why one 


ticular project receives a greater degree of popularity 


their own age, and other ages, in a rel ly safe 


D. Conclusions and Recommendations for Future Elderl: 
Housing Location um 


1) The needs and composition of Newark's elderly 
are constantly changing. In an attempt to maintain a 
fairly proportionate distribution of unhoused elderly poor 
throughout the city, the NHA should continually monitor the 
movement patterns and geographic distribution of this very 
important group. In the future, geographic areas that are 
finer than the five wards should be used for this purpose. 
The ten planning districts presently being used by some of 
Newark's agencies might provide one option for more aggregated 
data. 

2) When looking for areas of Newark in greatest 
need of public housing assistance for the elderly, a 


burden index, similar to the one developed in this report 


than another. In doing so, factors such as race and 


ethnicity should be isolated. As seen in this report, the 
preferences of Black and white elderly public housing 


applicants are very different. It has been projected 


that, in the future, an increasing proportion of Newark's 
elderly population will be Black. With this in mind, the 
findings about Black preferences for types of projects 
(see Part II, Sec. B.2) might be an important factor in 
future project planning. 

4) The theory that says" . . . generally the elderly 
are not very mobile and prefer to stay within the area of 
their current place of residence . . . " has been supported 
by the data in this report. Although a great many elderly 
do not mind moving into an adjacent ward, elderly project 


planners should expect few requests for occupancy of а 
particular project from elderly residing across the city 
from the project site. 
5) Two of the most important findings of this 

report are: 

a) The desire of the elderly to live outside 
Of the central area of the city (see Part II, Sec. B.1); and 

b) The advantages of sites that are predominant- 
ly occupied by elderly (see Part III, Sec. D). 
The table below analyzes the currently-planned elderly 
units? with regard to how they meet the basic guidelines 
of outer area location and predominantly elderly site- 


specific composition. 


Plan Quter Location Predominantly Elderly 
Douglas Hotel no yes 
Essex House Hotel no yes 
Clifton Avenue yes yes 
Branch Brook Elderly yes yes 
Prince Hall Temple no yes 
Passaic River Bank yes yes 
Mt. Carmel Guild yes yes 
Ophanage Site yes yes 
Mt. Prospect yes yes 


Columbus Homes 


It seems obvious that the NHA has already adopted a 


policy of exclusive elderly-occupied projects,with one 


exception--the Columbus Homes plan. 
The NHA's present plans to convert one, or possibly 
two, structures of Columbus Homes to elderly buildings 
will neither help the project, the neighborhood, the New- 
ark Housing Authority, nor the elderly residents being 
placed on this high-crime site. Like the situation at 
Scudder Homes, the creation of a distinct elderly minority 
оп the Columbus site may create more problems than remedies. 


Instead, we recommend that the NHA focus its energies on the 


of and elderly projects 
currently planned for the non-deteriorating neighborhoods 
оё the city. This would be a preliminary step in the 
gradual stabilization of both the projects and the neighbor- 
hoods, and would create the catalyst for the aforementioned 
benefits of such schemes (Part III, Sec. D). The utiliza- 
tion of stable, low-risk, highly maintained elderly pub- 
lie housing will have the greatest effects where it is 
incorporated into the fabric of neighborhoods where the 
housing stock is still in relatively good condition. 

The Essex House and Douglas Hotel conversions are 
conceptually good schemes. Nevertheless, the advantages 
of locating the elderly in the central area of the city, 
surrounded largely by the non-residential business district, 


remain to be seen. 


6) In addition to the elderly units currently 
Planned for the outer areas, we recommend that the NHA 
Consider the long-range conversion of two or three of the 
Kretchmer NJ 2-10 family unit structures to elderly units. 
The conversion of these structures, which are presently 
across the street and detached from the elderly units, 
would serve two very important purposes. First, conversion 
would serve to ease volunteering families out of the 
reputedly unsafe and inefficient high-rise lifestyle and 
into new low-rise facilities, as they become available. 
A well-coordinated program of relocation, where the 
families and their neighbors might be housed in new low- 
rises fairly close by, could be a very effective incentive 
used by the МНА. Secondly, the reoccupation of the family 
units by elderly residents would yield all the advantages 
that have been previously stated. With the creation of a 
predominantly elderly community at Kretchmer, we will not 
only begin to see lower, on-site crime and stabilization, 
but also a gradual rise in the elderly preference rating 
(see Tables 5 and 6) for that project and area of the city. 
7) 1t is likely that those most in need of elderly 
Public housing may be the least informed about the 
opportunities available to them. This can be evidenced 
by the very small amount of hispanic elderly applying for 


public housing assistance. 1 


Therefore, an information 


campaign might be considered whereby the difficult-to- 


reach elderly poor are sought out and made aware of their 
housing options. 

The Newark Housing Authority has a very valuable 
resource in the form of elderly housing. Its stability and 
trouble-free history makes imperative the fact that, in the 
future, it be used in a way that optimizes both the advantag- 
es to the elderly and the City of Newark. The preceding 
Component has put forth some ways by which this goal may be 


achieved. 


also from out-of-town. | Each applicant responded, vith 
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otherwise stated. 
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more difficult time moving within the city than do the 
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Оа of 150 elderly applications were randomly drawn 
from the files of the Tenant Selection E, 203 d ing- 
field Ave. Applicants were from Newark's five wards and | 


TABLE 4 


1960-1970 ELDERLY POPULATION IN WARDS, AS 
PERCENTAGE OF NEWARK'S ELDERLY 


1960 E 1960-1970 
Change in 
Ward Number 3 of Total 3 of Total Number Eld. Pop. (è Change) 
North 8697 23.8 30.8 9276 % 579 (+6.7) 
South 7983 21.9 13.5 4066 -3917 (-49.0) 
East 6991 19.2 19.8 5968 (-14.6) 
West 8914 24.4 27.2 8133 ( -8.8) 
Central 3916 30:7: 8.7 2639 (732.6) 
Total 36,401 100.0 100.0 30,082 (-17.6) 


U.S. Bureau of Census, Census of Population and Housing, Census Tracts-Newark, 
1960 and 1970. 


TABLE 5 


ELDERLY PREFERENCES FOR PUBLIC HOUSING, 
BY PROJECT AND WARD OF PREFERENCE 


Place of 4 of Responses % of Total 
North Ward 
Columbus Homes o 
Crane Elderly 90 
Crane Regular 11 
otal т 
South Мага 
Boyden Elderly 33 
Kı г Elderly 36 
Hyatt H 
Pennington 1 
Roosevelt 2 
Other 1 
Total TE 
Westward 
Baxter Elderly 25 8.5 
Bradley Court 4 1.3 
Total = Ee 
Central Ward 
Fuld 3 1.0 
Hayes Elderly 5 17 
Scudder Elderly 12 alo 
e T 16 
Total 2 7:2 
Miscellaneous 
Any rly 30 
Any Low-rise 15 
Othe: 29 
Total т“ 
Total Responses 300 100.0 


(Non-responses were counted as Miscellaneous-Other.) 


B. Housing for the Elderly: Interior and Public Space 
Design Options 


This part examines some major problems and design 
standards for interior and public space components of hous- 
ing for the elderly. While the study focuses on the question 
оё conversion of Columbus Homes (a high density family 
project) to elderly housing, most of the standards and 
analyses are equally appropriate for other elderly housing. 

Design of housing for the elderly and all elderly 
and mixed elderly communities have been studied extensively 
since this kind of housing development was first intro- 
duced in the post-war period. There are broad ranges of 
standards and approaches. Some attempt to start with a 
micro level scale of the household. Others look more 
globally at the question of developing communities which 
meet present demand. To some extent, however, there remains 
the clear fact that very little is known about the "typical" 
need, since elderly households, like families, are diverse 
and tend to have individual needs. 

The following study generally approaches the problem 
by defining on a component by component basis the building, 
focusing strongly оп "common" problems and solutions today. 
Some components may be particularly important for Newark's 
elderly communities, some less so. The study is divided 
into two basic parts. The first looks at interior spaces, 


including the general living space and specialized spaces 


of kitchens and bathrooms where most attention to special 
Problems need to be addressed. "Comfort components" relat- 
ed to the apartment's infrastructure such as heating, 
ventilation and noise are also examined. A second part 
looks at the problem of public spaces. Included in this 
examination are the special problems of building security, 
the problem of hallways, stairs, elevators, and common 
rooms. Ап appendix follows which illustrates in more de- 


tail some of the considerations behind design standards. 


General 

In designing for the elderly, it is important to dis- 
tinguish the types of households included in the elderly 
population and determine apartment design needs based on 


these At least five tics are 


important 


jal-ethnic characteristics of the elderly; 


such as churches: 


b) Dee, characteristics; in particular rent paying 
ability, source of income, etc. 


€) Distribution of age groups, or whether young 
elderly, middle or older households, 


d) Household composition, whether married couples, 
widowed or separated, living with unrelated in- 
dividuals, living with families; 


Special disability, whether ambulatory, non-ambula- 
ry, or permanently handicapped. 


Since many of the elderly will be living alone, or away 
from family or past relationships in elderly housing, it 
is important that the building assist in creating a "com- 
munity" of persons who interact on a different basis than 
the mere similarity of age. 

In addition to the general household characteristics 
of the elderly, there are a few special considerations 
which have received less attention in housing for the elder- 
ly recently than perhaps household characteristics would 
merit. These include (1) need for extra rooms; (2) communal 
dining facilities. 

In many cases, unrelated individuals may prefer to 
live together. Such arrangements are not infrequent in 
the community at large and therefore, elderly housing should 
reflect this "variation" by providing some units which are 
larger than usual, but which recognize that two persons 
may not be a married couple (two sisters, or two brothers, 
for example, might share an apartment), or that some elderly 
might want the option of extra space for frequent visitors. 
Space for occasional overnight visitors might be provided 
"communally" to reduce inefficiency of unused rooms. 

Communal dining is another important issue which 
should receive more attention in current housing design. 
Many elderly men, for example, or men and women, who are not 


able may prefer communal dining facilities over the daily 


preparation of meals. Communal dining facilities which 
avoid the "institutional" approach may also provide oppor- 
tunities for "subsidizing" meals more efficiently and 


finally can stimulate interaction between residents. 


2. Interior Treatment and Standards 

The elderly spend a great deal of time within 
their apartments and thus the individual dwelling unit 
is extremely important. Тһе following are design con- 
siderations which should be made for interior dwelling 
units: 
General Space 

a) Apartment entrances should be legible, 
readily identifiable, with one-way visibility into the 
hallway to allow recognition of visitors. Thresholds at 
doors can trip elderly persons; they should be avoided 
wherever possible. Proper locks should be installed for 
actual and psychological security but must be openable from 
outside by master key in case of an emergency. Avoid chains 
and bolts. The door knob should be easy to see and grasp 
(36" from the floor is a good height). 

b) Living rooms. Adequate space should be 
provided for several arrangements of the furniture. Allow 
for the bulky type of furniture that many elderly persons 


possess. Good views from windows is desireable. 


c) Dining Rooms. Enough space is needed for 
dining furniture and easy access to the kitchen. 


d) Bedrooms. Whether a single or double room 


should E furniture (es- 
pecially a double bed). Windows should be easy to reach 
and to open. Provide sufficient space to make beds easily 


and effortlessly. 


Specialized Spaces 
a) Kitchens. Kitchens should provide sufficient 
storage for food, china, and cleaning materials, while the 
height of shelves, worktops and other workspace is 
important to be "scaled" to the somewhat more limited reach 
of the elderly. The height of shelves should be ascertained 
by allowing for the upward and downward reach of an old 
person and his/her eye level. Also allow for the hindrance 
to reach caused by a counter below. (For a diagram see 
Appendix A). Average eye levels range from 49"-64" for a 
standing elderly person. The minimum reach of a tall person 
is 33" from the floor; that of a short person is 25". 
Shelves should be mounted no lower than 23" or the amount 
Of bending becomes difficult. Worktops should be at a 


constant level (preferably 34" for an ambulant person). 


Work space should be a minimum of 3'6" side and 1'9" deep. 


Workspace on both sides of the sink and range is recommended. 


Because the elderly have lost some sense of smell and 
sight, safety features should be installed in each 
appliance. 

b) Bathroom. (For diagrams, see Appendix B.) 


Baths should be flat-bottomed and 


Bathtui 
mot long enough for an old person to become completely 
immersed (5' is a good length). There should be a rubber 
mat on the bottom of the tub to prevent slipping. It is 
difficult for an elderly person to step into a bath; the 
tub's rim should be no higher than 15" from the bathroom 


floor. To assist the elderly in getting into the tub, 


poles should be provided. A vertical pole running from 
floor to ceiling should be on one side of the bath--its 


diameter should be 1-1/2" for easy gripping. It should 


also be covered with a non-slip material. In addition, 


there should be a horizontal hand bar running along the rim 
of the tub and a handle mounted on the wall 36" from the 

faucet end of the tub. Faucet handles should be easy to 
grasp. A spray hose is useful. An emergency bell should 


be accessible from the tub if possible (connecting up to 


the manager's suite). 

Shower: Should have a non-slip floor surface. 

The hot water supply should be thermostatically controlled 
(at 120°Р). A wall-mounted seat and grab-bar are also 

also, an 


recommended. А hand spray is desireable. Неге, 


emergency bell should be provided. Towel bars should be 


able to take 300-500 168. pull should a person's weight 
be applied suddenly. А sliding door of translucent plastic 
is preferable to a curtain. However, if a curtain is 
used, the rod should be able to withstand 300-500 lbs. pull. 
The shower compartment should be curbless with 3'4" x 4'6" 


minimum square feet. 
Water closet: Minimum height for the seat is 1'3". 
The seat should have a cover lid. Provide grab bars beside 


it. The angle of the rail is 50*. Its diameter should 
be 3/A*- It should take a 300-500 1b. pull. If placed 
adjacent to the tub, the water closet provides a convenient 


The 


seat for easy access to the tub or for foot-soaking. 


water closet must be easily accessible from the bed. 


In addition, the bathroom doors should open outward 
and be openable in case of an emergency. The bathroom 
should be properly heated. The towel rails and hand basin 


should be at a convenient height and safe to lean on. 


Ventilation, Heating, Lighting, and Noise 
a) Ventilation. Elderly are sensitive to drafts. 
Those from doors and windows are best reduced by weather- 
stripping which reduces the ventilation rate to 0.5 air 
changes/hour. 600 cubic feet of fresh air per person per 
hour is needed to eliminate body odors. A flue can increase 


the rate of air exchange for the purpose of elininating 


odors. A fan should be provided over the range to get rid 
of cooking odors. 

b) Heating. Body heat is naturally warmer at the 
head than at the feet so heating should be applied at floor 
level. Drafts should be avoided through weatherstripping 
Of doors and windows or by other means. A constant temper- 
ature of 70% should be maintained. Elderly chill easily 
and are sensitive to variations in temperature (a variation 
of +5° is acceptable). Night temperature should be main- 
tained around 50% to insure restful sleep and also to allow 
for the fact that elderly are prone to colds and infections. 
Individual control of heat must be possible and these con- 
trols must be easily accessible. An additional and 
separate heating component in the bathroom is desireable 
wherever possible. Hot water should be controlled thermo- 
statically and it should be available year-round. 

c) Lighting. The elderly need 2-3 times more light 
due to their faltering eyesight. Convenience outlets 


should therefore be frequent and easily reached for lamp 


cords. Night lights between bed and bath are also necessary. 


Ceiling lights are desireable for any hallways in the apart- 
ment. Switches should be 3'0"-3'6" above the floor. Con- 


3'6" above the floor. The 


venience outlets should be 2* 
type of lighting should be indirect lighting and task light- 


ing. 


а) Noise. Elderly are basically quiet people but 
wherever noise does exist, they lack the mobility to avoid 
it. Acoustics and insulation are therefore important. 
Especially important is insulating the tenant from noise 

in the corridors and the outside, for these are the areas 
the elderly most often complain about in regard to noise. 

As much soundproofing as the budget will allow is recommend- 


ea. 


Other Interior Considerations: Storage, Interior Circulation, 
Windows. Walle С и 


а) Storage. Storage should be provided for: 


a. clothing 
b. linen 
с: cleaning equipment 
d. items collected by the elderly over the years 
Sliding doors are easy to use. Adjustable and shallow 
shelves are recommended. 
b) Circulation. Must provide safe and easy access 


the tment. In particular, the path from 


the bed to the toilet must be barrier free and relatively 
short as elderly frequently use the bathroom during the 
night. Clearance width for the ambulant elderly is 2'6". 

c) Windows. Windows are a very important feature 
to the elderly as they spend much of their time looking 
out of them. They must be able to provide a clear view 
for someone standing or sitting (see Appendix C for diagram). 


They must be easy to reach, to open, and to clean. Providing 


impervious sills is excellent for plants, a favorite hobby 


for many elderly. Elderly on first and second floors are 
afraid to leave their windows open and often will have them 


securely shut on a hot summer day, out of fear. It is 
recommended that windows be designed so that they may be 
open for ventilation without reducing the security of the 
dwelling. 

4) Walls. Should be easy to clean and maintain so 


smooth surfaces are preferred. Тһе elderly often lean on 


walls for support--rubbing and touching its surface. The 
wall surface should be able to withstand this contact-- 


painted walls do not suffice. Vinyl wall covering is recom- 


mended. 
e) Floors. Carpet is a good flooring because of 
its cushion affect in case of falls but a hard surface is 


better for the disabled. Cork flooring is a good compro- 


mise. The floors should be treated with non-slip finish. 
Avoid thresholds. Flooring should be warm, quiet and 
ТЕ should also be easy to clean and maintain. 


In the bathroom, 


resilient. 
Floor heating is advised where applicable. 
it is very important that the floor not get slippery when 
wet (cork and lino are not acceptable floor coverings). 

(Note: For all of these design standards, some standards 


may vary with different sources.*) 


‘See Bibliography for various sources on design standards. 


Security, and Common 


Publie Spaces: 


Activities 


A very large part of the comfort and viability of 
elderly housing depends on careful attention to the design 


organization of public spaces. These should allow for ease 


of movement and access, but also provide for security and а 
sense of orientation for those somewhat handicapped in motor 


movements and visual perception. In addition, however, elder- 


ly households tend to become more isolated in their living 


patterns in a housing community. Services and space 


devoted to them should therefore be organized to "capture" 
the elderly and increase interaction with the housing com- 
munity. In many cases, provision of communal activities 

can reduce isolation both inside projects and with elderly 


households who remain outside in neighborhoods. 


1. Circulation (See Appendix E for diagram.) 


The following examines standards for corridors, 


stairways, and elevators. 
Corridor walls should be different colors at each 


floor to provide the elderly with a sense of orientation. 
60" is the minimum width allowed for the corridors: 72" 
is preferred especially when two wheel chairs need to pass 
one another. A continuous handrail should be provided in 


every corridor; 36" above the floor is the appropriate 
height. Provide adequate acoustics and ventilation. Long 


straight corridors аге psychologically disturbing because 
Of their institutional effect. However, breaking up a 
circulation corridor too much causes disorientation and 
Panic. А compromise between these two extremes is suggest- 
ea. 

Stairways should be used only in case of an emergency. 
Design should minimize the feeling of danger. Having windows 
at each landing allows for surveillance against crime. 

Stairs should have wide treads and low rises (minimum tread 
"). Stairs should 


allowed is 10" and the maximum rise is 
be well lighted at all times. A continuous handrail on both 
sides (1-3/4"-2" in diameter and a minimum of 1-1/2-2" 
away from the wall) should be provided and handrails should 
be easy to grasp. А seat should be provided at each landing 
(if the elevator is broken and an elderly person must 
climb many stairs, this is essential for health reasons). 
Treads should be non-slip and open risers should be 
avoided. There should be no direct opening of a door onto 
the top of a stairway. There should be a wide landing at 
each entrance to the stairs to steady the person before 
beginning ascent or descent of the stairs. 

Elevators must be large enough to accommodate a 
stretcher: the ideal size is 7'9" x 5'1". Doors must 
be self-leveling. Doors must be slow in closing for the 
safety of wheelchair users. An emergency alarm system 


should be provided with buttons within the reach of 


wheelchair users with easy-to-read numbers. A fan, 
light, and handrail 3'3" above the floor should also be 
provided. 


2. Security 
One major priority of the elderly is security. 


Security can be increased through property design. As 
suggested by one critic, Oscar Newman in his study of 
housing, Defensible Space, security can be improved by the 


following six design considerations in public spaces: 


a) Increasing surveillance: Having lobbies 
located on the ground floor with double glazed glass walls 
Or doors so that those in the lobby have full-view of any- 
One entering. Also, apartment windows should provide the 
tenant with a full view of people coming in and out of 

the building entrance (either front or rear entrance). 

b) Designating territory: By delineating the 
Property around each building into clearly defined areas 
which say to an outsider "this belongs to the residents." 
Areas so delineated tend to not be used by non-residents 
and the appearance of an outsider is more easily recognized 


and more closely watched. 


с) By generating activity you increase security- 
again, by surveillance. Activities should be so designed. 
d) Mechanical systems can be designed for the 

elderly apartment buildings to provide security: 


a) TV monitoring device 
b) Intercom and emergency bell systems 


There should also be a live-in manager who is 


there around the clock, who has the monitoring system 
and bell/intercom systems connected to his/her suite. 

The suite should be composed of an apartment and office 
located on the ground floor right off the lobby for sur- 


veillance and easy accessibility for the elderly. 


Entrance doors should obviously have the neces- 


sary lock system for maximum security. 


All of this should be provided in addition to the security 


provided by policemen and security patrolmen. 


3. Common Activities 
When concerned with the designing of activity areas, 
one must be cognizant of the different types of activities 


for which one is planning: 


1. Private: sitting, relaxing, visiting, reading, 


sleeping, radio, etc. 


. Semi-Private: bathing, washing, dressing, etc. 

3. Operative: laundry, cleaning, creative (sewing, 
hobbies, gardening, etc.), cooking, eating. 

4. Semi-Public: recreation (quiet games, reading, 
horseshoes, etc.), drinking, entertaining (movies, music, 
etc.). 

5. Public: entering. 

This determines whether the individual dwelling 


unit or a communal space is allotted (or both) for a given 


activity. There is further delineation of activity types 
such as quiet and noisy, leisure and work, etc. 

The activities must then be applied to the case of 
the elderly to determine their relevancy--is swimming 
an activity that many elderly will participate in or would 
table tennis be more popular for more elderly. While it 
is impossible to plan activities to suit everyone's needs, 
for those activities that cannot be designed into the 
building, there should be accessibility provided to other 
areas that have such activities. The following represents 
a suggested list of activities included in elderly homes 
in other cities and other countries that have proven to 


be very popular: 


1. arts 14. painting 
2: crafts 15. lectures 

3: 16: bible study 

4. tailoring 17. first aid class 
5: quiltin 18: reading 

62 dres: 19: ches 

7. physical fitness 20: checkers 

8: meditation 21: jigsaw puzzles 
9. oc 22. hobbie: 

10: gardening 

1: horseshoes 4. visiti: 

12] table tennis 25. billiards 

13: 6 


The ground floor should be the area allocated for 
most of these activities. It should be designed with 
enough flexibility to adapt to change in tenant activity 
Preferences. Spaces should also be used for multi-purpose. 


For example, an auditorium for guest speakers could double 


а communal dining room could be used for 


as a chape: 
baking classes, or close off the kitchen and use the 
tables for arts and crafts classes. Some roons might be 
single-purpose, such as a billiards room but such designs 
are more costly because you get less use out of the same 
amount of space. Areas should also be devoted to small 
groups of elderly; for example, rooms could be designed 
for men's clubs or ladies' sewing rooms to provide a sense 
of group identity. A main lobby off the public dining 
room and facing the street is recommended. People can 
sit and watch outside activities, visit and fix coffee or 
tea in the kitchen. The mail room should also be placed 
near the kitchen and a conversation area so that the 

elderly can have a coffee/social hour at mail time. A 

quiet games area at the entrance is suggested to insure 
activity at the building's entrance providing surveillance 
through the activity generated. 

In additionto the main common facilities on the ground 
floor, small lounges on each floor provide a convenient 
meeting place that is suited for only a few people. There 
should be a cluster of furniture to provide a conversation 
area and a table for use for cards, checkers or other table 
games. Old as well as new furniture should be used to give 
the room a homey feeling, thereby avoiding an "institutional" 


look. Residents should be encouraged to add their own 


decorating touches to these small lounge areas to per- 
snalize them and to increase their identification with this 
space as theirs. ТУ sets are not encouraged. They are 
expensive and studies show that they are underused in 
small lounges. Included should be a kitchenette where 
food and drinks can be prepared and served. These small 
lounges are important because studies show that many 
elderly do not participate in organized activities but 
prefer reading, visiting, and other quiet activity. 

Because the buildings at Columbus Homes are tall, 
those elderly on the top floors could easily feel isolated 
and become withdrawn; withdrawal is a serious problem among 
elderly. Therefore, it is strongly recommended that the 
rooftops be glassed in and a greenhouse/solarium be 
created. Gardening and growing plants is a favorite 
hobby of many elderly. It is wise to generate activity 
at the top floor as well as the ground floor to encourage 
circulation and interaction throughout the building in an 
attempt to combat social withdrawal. 1f the top floors 
still prove to be unpopular, several apartments could be 
Gesignated as guest apartments for visiting friends and 
relatives. Although the elderly prefer living among their 
own age group (generally) they do like to keep in touch 


with family and friends. 


Retirement often robs men of their sense of useful- 
ness. Therefore it is suggested that woodworking and 
other shops be set up in the basement so that men can seek 
a "work-substitute." If room in the basement is not 
available, provide means of sending elderly men to places 
where they can work (local schools, shops, etc.). 

Services also need to be considered in designing 
for the elderly. The building should have a central 
laundry room with the proper equipment. А communal dining 
room is strongly recommended to aid in providing nutrition- 
al meals, inexpensively. Malnutrition is a serious problem 
among the elderly. Also, it is often more expensive to 
shop for one than it is to purchase inexpensive meals. 
A manager's office and apartment should be designed so 
he/she can provide optimum service to the elderly. It 
should be located near the entrance for surveillance and 
should be equipped with an emergency bell system and a TV 
monitoring system. A beauty parlor/barber shop is sug- 
gested to encourage the maintenance of good-grooming and 
instill pride in oneself as a person. This should be 
opened to the community; if the elderly fear this idea, 


provide restricted beauty services but locate it outside 
the building, elsewhere on the site to encourage ineraction 


with the outside world. Elderly have other service needs 


of course such as shopping, transportation, etc. 


Where there are two buildings being converted or 
built for elderly use, as in the case of Columbus, it may 
be advisable from a cost standpoint to share various servic- 
es or major activity areas (i.e., communal dining room or 
auditorium) between the two buildings rather than duplicating. 
However, it must be recognized that such an arrangement will 
cause some elderly to forego that activity or service 
rather than leave his/her own building due to health reasons, 


ог the inconvenience caused, or fear of crossing the site. 


1 and Communit, 


Qther Ground Floor Uses: 


D. 
Activities 
‘The ground floor of elderly housing often offers 
for non ial including 


some commercial or community facilities. While there are 
major difficulties in mixing such uses, it is nevertheless 
an important concept with positive social consequences. 
Notably the generation of activities is increased by traffic 
to such facilities. Currently, the New Jersey Housing 
Finance Agency accepts the concept in principal in its 


Minimum Design Standards: 
Stores, other rentable commercial space and pro- 
fessional apartments may be provided upon satis- 
factory evidence of need in connection with the 
project and its imediate environs, anā rentability 
the; 

It is equally possible that Federal programs would accept 


a similar concept, provided that financial and cost require- 


ments were met. Assuming that space development is 


feasible, several types of mixed uses might be in- 
vestigated as good partners with elderly housing: 


Studies in Europe suggest 


1) Banking activitie 
that banking activities make compatible uses in housing 
for the elderly. The threat of intruders is reduced 
because ofthe constant flow of bank customers and the 
absence of lingering visitors. 

2) Day care centers: These facilities could be 
Provided for young children in neighborhoods where elderly 
housing is located and many elderly women enjoy caring for 
small children. Children may benefit with possibilities 
of "surrogate grandparents." 


3) Libraries: Libraries and reading rooms can 


provide quiet which are 
of healthy traffic. The elderly themselves can benefit 
from the available reading materials. 

4) Postal facilities, other public offices: Public 
office activities also generate activities which create a 


manageable flow of people. 


While the programmatic and economic feasibility, as 
well as locational requirements for these kinds of 
activities are beyond the scope of the current report, 
it is likely that one or a combination would make viable 
space users, creating a mutually beneficial relationship with 


the housing community. 


E. Site Considerations 
Elderly housing comprises more than the immediate 
building and its interior space. It extends, from the per- 
spective of the community to the site and the immediate 

neighborhood. While most of the relations of site and 
neighborhood have been covered earlier in this report, 
it is suggested that considerations be given to creating 
of amenities on site which contribute both in service 
terns and in leisure time activities to residents. Land- 
scaping should include passive sitting areas and some 
quiet game areas enjoyed by the elderly such as chess 
tables, shuffleboard, etc. Gardening might also be con- 
sidered. Other site amenities which differ little from 
family housing include access to public transportation 
(or special waiting facilities, if appropriate), parking 
facilities, provisions to reduce likelihood of traffic 


accidents from street crossings, etc. 


Cost of Providing Good Design 


Costs are an important consideration in a building's 


and important where 


housing programs severely limit per unit costs. At the 
same time, however, there is an increasing recognition by 
housing experts of the social costs associated with absence 
of amenities or realistic provisions of facilities associated 


with broader society's standards. Thus, while most of the 


elderly are poor, they expect the same quality environment 


of those better off and will react accordingly. 
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Service Needs for the Elderly: Development of an 
Sai Multiservice Center for Columbus Homes 

The purpose of this study component is to develop 
a framework for a multi-service center for the elderly 
for Columbus Homes. Under the Target Project Program, 
it has been proposed that two of the existing high rise 
buildings at Columbus be converted to elderly units. These 
will provide living units for approximately 352 elderly 
persons with an equal number in each building. 

The concept of providing social services for the 

elderly within public housing itself is relatively new. 


In 1974, the Housing and Community Development Act under 


It can be planned as a gathering place so that it becomes 
a vital and integral part of daily life of the residents 


оё Columbus Homes. 


The Need for Services 
Most elderly in Newark public housing are living 
оп fixed incomes. The average annual income for elderly 
families there is $3,054, although the average income per 
Capita in most elderly buildings is less than $3000. While 
nonelderly residents on the average spend 16% of their income 
оп rent, the elderly spend 20% of their income. 

In addition to their homes, the elderly have other 


diffi that justify the special attention to be paid 


Section 8 provided a link between the of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and Health, Education and Welfare 
in their funding of services in public housing for the 
elderly. In the past, the opportunity did not exist as 
readily to plan a large-scale multi-service center along 
with the housing itself with the assurance of federal money 
to support such services. 

Columbus Homes provides the opportunity to start anew, 
assessing the special needs of the occupants of public 
housing in Newark. One can think about how the center can 
best meet those needs. This entails a study of the services 
that public housing can provide its residents and what 
role a center can play in the life of the building. А 


center is more than a recreation and information facility. 


to services within their housing. These include poor health, 
limited mobility, and lack of social resources, resulting 
from the passing away of friends and relatives. 

Many face difficulties in maintaining their house- 
holds. A survey of persons 65 and over taken throughout 
the United States revealed the following needs for assistance 


among the poor: 


Need for Assistance % of Men 3 of Women 
Household chores 59 28 
Laundry 67 32 

Bathe 11 8 
Prepare Meals 55 16 

ep o04 40 31 
Shop for Clothinç 36 E 
Maintain Living Quarters 58 82 


These statistics point out the need пеп һауе for assistance 


with their daily chores. In Newark, approximately one out 


of every three elderly residents is male. 


Out of the 5,461 elderly residents in public housing, 


1,342 are disabled, almost 25 percent. The waiting list for 


elderly of the Housing Authority shows a preponderance of 
elderly who intend to live alone, although only two percent 
say they are disabled. The majority of the applicants are 
fenale. 


There is also the need for services that ensure mental 
well-being, drawing the elderly into contact with others by 
Providing space and activities for socializing. At present, 
community facilities are run primarily as day centers. It 
would seem preferable to encourage informal socializing in 
the center as an activity without set hours. 

Four major fears of the elderly have been identified. 
These are: 


Fear of loneliness and change. 

Fear of sickness. 

Fear of uselessness. 

Fear of economic insecurity. 
A multiservice should be designed as an attempt to alleviate 
these fears, allowing the elderly, including the physically 


disabled to lead an active, fulfilling life. 


3 
The HUD-HEW Proposal 


Included in the HUD-HEW proposal for social service 


delivery developed by the NHA was a plan for Senior Citizens 


Multipurpose Centers. These centers would consist of 
two components: 
1. Senior Citizens Day Care 


2. Multipurpose Recreation Service 


Within this context the following services would be provid- 


Homemaker services 

Visiting Nurse Services 
alth Counsellin. 

Diagnostic Health Services 


Congregate Meals (Limited to Day Care) 
Daily Snacks 
Recreational Activities 


2. Limitations of the HUD-HEW Proposal and 


Тһе HUD-HEW Proposal, as currently planned for 
existing public housing in Newark, ought to be expanded 

in the case of Columbus Homes, where there is the opportunity 
to plan the physical facilities along with the service 
activities. For example, the center is seen here as operat- 
ing primarily between the hours of 9:00 A.M. to 4:30 P.M., 
Monday through Friday, with morning programs for the 
Participants in the day care component. At Columbus Homes, 
however, the center would also be open at night and on 
weekends. It is not only for organized activities but also 
should be planned to operate as an informal meeting place 


for the residents of the building. 


Health services, while an essential part of the 
buildings for elderly citizens, are not to be located 
within the multiservice center itself. In order for the 
center to retain its positive connotation as a healthy, 
cheerful place, it is best to be free of elements which 
remind one of sickness or create the atmosphere of an in- 
stitution. 

In the program for Columbus Homes, the day care 
Component is submerged through the expansion of personal 
care services. The places open in the day care component 
for the entire Columbus Homes project is 25. Out of the 
140 current residents, 60 fall within the category of 
disabled. Several, however, are living with families. 

Ideally, there should be enough places for all the 
elderly disabled living there. 1f 20 percent of the 
residents were disabled, at least 70 persons ought to re- 
ceive these intensive services in the proposed elderly 
units. Given the existing physical facilities in public 
housing in which a day care program is to be run, not to 
mention the limited financial resources, limiting the 
program to 25 persons is reasonable. 

The marginal cost of providing these types of services 
to additional persons given adequate physical facilities 
would appear to be low. In the Columbus Homes program, 


specifically designed to accommodate a large clientele, 


it would be possible to provide a more extensive version 


of elderly day care. 


. The Multiservice Center 
The multiservice center is the focal point of 
the building, a place where residents can come and go at 


will and feel at home. There are three major component: 


Personal care services 


ana tivit 


3. Lounge 
Each is designed to fulfill different needs, but are not 


intended to be mutually exclusive. 


a) Provision for Two Separate Centers 

Although this report refers to a singular center, 
it is desirable to design a separate center in each of the 
two proposed elderly buildings at Columbus. 

There are several reasons for this. First, the center 
is seen as a meeting place for residents. If the elderly 
have to go to another building, they are less likely to use 
the center anā its services. Since some of these services 
are of vital importance, it is necessary that they be 
Closely tied tothe residents. Second, after dark, the 
elderly are not apt to venture out alone to socialize in 
the next building because of threats to their safety. Third, 


going to another building, where the faces are strange, 


the elderly do not feel welcome. Іп one existing project 


in Newark, where a center is located in only one of the 
two buildings, very few residents from the other building 
participate in its activities because they feel like out- 
While residents partake of food services at a 


siders. 
they skip the free hot lunch 


price in their own buildings, 
served in the other once a week. Fourth, many cannot leave 
the building at certain times due to their health. 

A center in each building would allow services to 


easily reach a larger number of people. This means two 


centers each serving 176 residents rather than one for 352 


Persons. In a smaller center, it is easier to draw out 


the more isolated elderly. 
Communication between the two centers is to be en- 
couraged. Activities and outings can be shared as much 
as possible. Specialized staff can divide their time 
between the two centers. А common outdoor recreational 


facility will link the two centers. 


b) Personal Care Components 
This is largely an extension of those services 
outlined in the HUD-HEW proposal that are designed to 


Promote independent living. These include homemakers, 


visiting nurses, counseling, referral and information 


services, contract services, legal services, and congregate 


food programs open to all. 


Many elderly are institutionalized unnecessarily 
when a few supportive services could enable them to remain 


in their own homes. Independent living is to be preferred 


for the mental well-being of the individual and the lesser 


cost to the public. When one takes the cost of keeping an 


elderly person in an institution and adds to that the rent 
that person must pay for his own home, it costs less in the 
long run to provide supportive services. Usually, the need 
for supportive services is temporary. Many men are unable 
to keep house and need assistance and training. 

A central information and referral service for this 


Component is essential. The Housing and Community Develop- 


ment Act of 1974 in Section 8 encouraged services designed 
to assist the elderly in using services and facilities. 
Often, the elderly are timid in approaching agencies and 


those in authority. Тһе agencies sit back and wait for the 


elderly to come to them. These roles must be changed. 

The central office should keep in touch with the 
residents of the buildings, making them aware of the 
services available through newsletters, bulletin boards, and 
Personal contact. Residents should be able to drop in at 
any time. Much of the information service can be handled 
by the residents themselves on a volunteer basis. 

From the center, residents will be referred to the 
counseling, legal, and contract services, to the services 


оё homemakers and visiting nurses, and the services of 


outside agencies. А number of homemakers and counselors 
should be specifically attached to the center, providing 
personal care as well as training. 

A food program, providing one hot meal each day, is 
to be provided. Title VII nutrition funds are available to 
offer many of these meals for free. The elderly may pay 
for the remaining meals with food stamps. Many residents, 
particularly men, would like to be relieved of the burden 
of cooking for themselves or prefer to eat in the company of 
others. Those presently surviving on tea and toast must be 
encouraged to participate in such programs. Poor nutrition 
leads to poor health and institutionalization. 

It should be noted here that special bilingual personnel 
will be present to assist the Spanish-speaking residents. 
Many of the current elderly residents at Columbus belong to 
this group. Many of the Spanish families may want to have 


their elderly relatives in the nearby units. 


ә ional and 1 


A number of regularly scheduled activities will be 
offered to the residents. These will be modeled on the 
current programs offered by the Newark Golden Age Project 
in conjunction with the Division of Family and Community 
Services. The program is outlined in the HUD-HEW proposal. 
In addition, there will be a number of evening enter- 


tainment programs including movies and concerts. 


Since many of the current activities are oriented 
toward female residents, greater attention should be paid 

to the provision of activities for the male residents. 

This might include special classes dealing with problems 
specific to elderly males such as a cooking class for men 

or activities appealing primarily to men such as carpentry 
or pool. Developing a comraderie among the men is important 


to get them to organize some of their own activities. 


4) The Lounge 

The lounge is designed to draw individuals from social 
isolation into the presence of others. It will also provide 
а few miscellaneous convenience services. 

In the lounge will be a small food counter which can 
Provide beverages and snacks for the residents at a nominal 
cost. This service is to be run by the residents. Food 
stamps may be used here. The lounge encourages residents 
to use the multiservice center and promotes encounters by 
giving residents an excuse for entering the center and just 
sitting around. The demand for this activity is evidenced 
from residents of elderly housing in Newark who bring their 
own chairs down to the building entrances where they can sit 
and watch. Unless it is encouraged, many residents might 
feel uncomfortable doing this in a center of activity. 

The lounge will also have a counter selling newspapers 


and items made by the residents. There will be a small 


library and possibly a television. 


4. The Implications for Physical Design 

To make the center a focal point for the building, 
it should be located on the ground floor next to the lobby. 
It is preferable to have at least part of it exposed to 
the lobby. This ensures that the activities of the center 
will be in plain view of those entering and leaving the 
building. Thus, the resident will be continually exposed 
to the center, making it less ominous a place. Its location 
at the entrance may help to lend an air of informality. 

a) Physical Requirements for Activities 

1. The center should provide a large flexible 
community space that can be used for large gatherings and 
congregate dining, but can be partitioned for smaller group 
activities. This effect could also be achieved by a large 
open area broken architecturally into smaller units. This 
provides community and intimacy at the same time. 

2. The offices which are part of the personal 
care component should be located off of the community space 
with a couple of smaller rooms for workshops and classes. 

3. The lounge should be incorporated into the 


community space next to the kitchen and close to the lobby. 


5. Organization and Staff 
The multiservice center serves as a forum for the 


residents of Columbus Homes. Insofar as possible, it should 


be run by the tenants. A tenant's board of five persons 
elected by the tenants would work with the center director 
in overseeing all of the activities of the center. They 
would make suggestions for new services and other improve- 
ments. It is advisable that this board be elected annually 
to assure that no person or clique dominates the center. 

Within the center is a central office. Located 
there is the center director who is in charge of all three 
components of the multi-service center and acts as a 
liaison to outside agencies and groups. 

In the personal care component, the number of home- 
makers and counselors should depend on the specific need of 
the tenants for these services. A survey of tenants should 
be made to see how much staff is required so that all need- 
ing personal care receive such assistance. The staff will 
come from the Division of Family and Community Services. 
Other staff from outside agencies may be called upon as 
needed. Additional staff to work in information and out- 
reach services will be elderly volunteers who will receive 
special training. Cooks for the food program will also 
be elderly persons from the RSVP program. The nurse for 
the center would be obtained from the visiting nurse program. 


The ana will be 


conducted through the Newark Golden Age Project. А few 


specialists will be provided through the HUD-HEW program 


оё the NRHA. Supportive staff will be comprised of 
elderly volunteers, some of whom may be part of the city 
RSVP program. 

Activities in the lounge will be organized and con- 
ducted entirely by tenants under the supervision of the 


Tenant's Board. 


6. Funds and Ties with Other Agencies" 


A major source of funds for the center will be 
the HUD-HEN program (Initial funds for the center come 

from the TPP program). Since the proposal is not specific 
to the elderly but includes a range of services to tenants, 
it remains to be seen whether the elderly will be able to 
get their fair share. Part of the purpose of the center 

is to organize the elderly so that they may wield substantial 
enough power to obtain needed funds. 

The nature of funding for social services for the 
elderly necessitates cooperation with other agencies in 
Newark. Federal funds for various programs are available 
through the state and its section on aging. However, in the 
existing structure the NRHA must share these funds. This 
forces it to compete for these funds with other agencies in 
the city working with the elderly. 

In the personal care component, HUD-HEW funds will 
Provide homemakers and counselors. For the remaining 
services, ties must be maintained with other agencies, 


particularly the Office for Elderly Affairs. 


The and 


compon- 
ent has been run in the past by the Newark Golden Age 
Project. To secure the necessary resources to carry out 
this program, it is advisable that this tie be maintained. 

The Golden Age Project currently operates an elderly 
center at St. Lucy's church, which is next to the proposed 
units at Columbus. Religion plays an important part in the 
lives of the elderly. Ties between St. Lucy's and the 
centers at Columbus ought to be encouraged. One tie might 
be in the form of joint activities and resource sharing, 
setting up a three-center system. 

The NRHA should investigate ties with other churches 


as a source of assistance. Since the elderly comprise a 


part of city churches may be 
willing to take an active part in providing services to the 


elderly if they are asked. 


Conclusion 

The responsibility of the NRHA should be to set up the 
infrastructure for the center, providing the physical 
facilities and specialized staff. From there, the elderly 
themselves working with the NRHA and other agencies can 
design their own center and its activities to suit their 


needs. 
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APPENDIX 


Obtaining Funds for the Center 
Item Source of Funds 


Physical facilities and furnishings TPP Project 
HUD-HEW 


Supplies HUD-HEW 
Center Coordinator and staff NRHA 

Homemakers HUD-HEW, Title III: Older 
Counselors Americans A 


Elderly Volunteers RSVP Program 
Nurse Visiting Nurses Program 


Additional Counseling and Other Social Service 
Personal Service: Agen 


Food Program 

Cooks RSVP Program 

Recreation and Education Golden Age Project 

Lounge Self-supporting, managed 
by tena 


Annual Costs to NRHA for Supplies (does not include 
furnishings) 


Office supplies $1200 
‘Telephon: 500 
Postage 300 
Duplicating 100 
Recreation material 800 
Cleaning and kitchen materials 100 
Supplies for nurses 200 
First Aid supplies 125 

Total $3425 


Title VII Funds, Food Stamps 


FEASIBILITY ОҒ COOPERATIVE CONVERSION 
ROOSEVELT HOMES 


IN 


PART 5 


FEASIBILITY OF LOW INCOME 
CONVERSION OPTIONS FOR ROOSEVELT HOMES 

During the past few years, the conversion of public 
housing authority projects to some form of tenant owner- 
ship has been given increasing consideration. The Turnkey 
III program and the new provisions included in the 1974 
Housing and Community Development Act are evidence of this 
interest. The purpose of this part of the study report is 
to analyze the feasibility of converting Housing Authority 
projects to one form of ownership the cooperative. 

A cooperative, as it applies to housing, simply means 
joint operation of a housing development by those who own 


it. The s "Articles of and "ву- 


Laws" are designed so that the corporation can be owned and 
operated by its members or stockholders. A member of a 
cooperative does not directly own his dwelling unit. Rather, 
he owns a membership certificate or stock in the corporation 
which carries with it the exclusive right to occupy a 

dwelling unit, and to participate in the operation of the 
corporation directly as an elected board member, or indirectly 
as a voter. A cooperative is a unique form of ownership 

as the corporation holds title to the dwelling units and 
directly assumes all costs. Each member signs an 'occupancy 
agreement' with the corporation. This agreement requires 

that each member pay his prorate share of the buildings" 


mortgage value and the annual operating budget of the 


The payment is thus equivalent to the cost 
оё the dwelling unit occupied plus a share of all common 
space. If a member decides to leave the cooperative, his 
'stock' can be sold in accordance with its transfer value 
that is set by the by-laws.* 

The report evaluates the feasibility of conversion 
of existing Federally financed housing to cooperatives. 
The report is divided into two parts. Тһе first section 
looks at some of the general background issues relevant 


to In legal issues 


involved in conversion, management forms and the types of 
government subsidies available to assist conversions are 
examined. A second part of the section looks at several 
questions of feasibility of conversion with a specific 
focus on Roosevelt Homes as a case. Included are: the 
potential market for cooperative conversions in Newark, 
including the existing public housing households and 
broader city households as a market; the impacts of con- 
version on operating expenses and finally; options for 
financing alternatives. Four basic options are tested for 


financial feasibility based on alternative cost 


Of capital and operating costs and subsidies. 
One note of caution should be exercized. While the 

report suggests some preliminary findings, a detailed 

* This description of cooperatives is taken from "Basic 


Cooperative Housing Insurance Handbook" FHA Circular 
550. 1 May 1973, рр. 1-1 to 1-2. 


feasibility of actual project conversion was beyond the 
scope of the current report. Many of the costs, for ex- 
ample, are 'best information! available during a brief study 
period, and subject to considerable modification. Further, 
a strong emphasis in any actions to undertake dramatic 
changes such as this one will require considerable attention 
to the existing tenant structure, the interest of tenants 
and other Newark households in cooperatives and finally, 

a carefully designed 'marketing' approach directed specific- 
ally for the lower income household, which frequently 
approaches housing purchases with entirely distinct behavior 
patterns than exhibited by economically better off house- 


holds. 


A. Legal Issues in Public Housing 


The question of homeownership for public housing 


tenants is a complex issue involving several potential 


and real legal problems. This report seeks to identify 


those problems and to offer recommendations for their 


solution. 


The basic content of this report can be broken 


into two critical areas of legal concern: 


D 


2) 


Federal and State regulations concerning low 
income housing projecti 


Legal problems inherent in the three forms of 
homeownership examined here: the condominium, 
the corporate cooperative, and the trust arrange- 
ment. 


The Housing and Communit; Act оғ 1974 


Homeownership for public housing tenant families is 
facilitated in the Act by authorizing the sale of projects 
to tenants with the continuation of debt service annual 
contributions with respect to units sold to tenants. 
Section 5(Һ) states: 
А ublic housing agency may sell a low-income 
housing project to its low income tenants. without 
affecting the Secretary's 


such contributions shall not exceed the maximum 
i ized under 


this section." 
When one turns to subsection (a), one sees that the annual 
Contributions will include only debt serwice and not the 
operating subsidy: 


"The contribution payable...shall in no case 
nt of 


fne development or acquisition cost of the low- 
income project involve 

In Section B, reference is made to the purchase and resale 

to tenants of structures: 
ТЫЛУ may purchase any structure containing 
one or more dwelling units assisted under this 


Section for the purpose of reselling the structure 
to the tenant or tenants occupying units. 


Clearly Section 5(h) and Section 5(a) of the Act 
are the sections relevant for future conveyance of Housing 
Authority projects to the tenants occupying them and which 
establish the legality of conveyance. stoppage of the 
operating subsidy and its implications for homeownership 


will be discussed in more detail later. 


2. Federal 1 problems 
a) The Bondholder's lien 

The Federal government provides financíal assistance 
through HUD contributions to a housing authority (LHA) cover- 
ing the full cost of debt service and part of the operating 
expenses associated with the project. It is within the con- 
text of the debt service assistance that the fundamental 
federally-oriented legal issue arises. The Act authorizes 
HUD to require an LHA to pledge the payments made under the 
annual contributions contract (ACC) 

las security for any loans obtained by а public housing 

agency to assist in the development or acquisition of 

the housing project to which the annual contributions 
In fact, the development costs of public housing projects are 
financed through the sale of tax-exempt bonds to the public. 
HUD's requirement that ап LHA pledge its annual contributions 
to secure the interests of bond holders produces a legal im- 
Pediment to conveyance: the bondholder's lien (legal right 
to hold property) on the units. 

Although the bondholder's lien is a significant ob- 
stacle to conveyance of title, it is not an insurmountable 
one. Section 11(a) of the Act states: 


"Obligations issued by a public housing agency in con- 


credit of the U.S. is pledged to the payment of all 
amounts agreed to be paid by the Secretary as security 
for such obligations." 


In fact, bondholders would not in practice enforce а lien 
against the property as they are assured of payment through 
annual contributions backed by the full faith and credit of 
the U.S.; thus they don't rely on the property as their 
security. 
b) Real and personal property taxes 

Another potential problem concerning the feasibility 
оё conveyance deals with real and personal property taxes. 
A prerequisite for HUD contributions is that a project must 
be tax-exempt. Section 6(d) states that if a project is not 
shall be made 


‚ no annual 
available for such project 
unless and until the state, city, county. ..shall con- 
tribute, in the fo 

amount by which the taxes paid with respect to the 

Project exceed 10 per centum of the annual shelter 

rents charged in such project." 

There are three principal reasons why it appears that 
the tax exemption problem would not disrupt annual contribu- 
tions. First, the language of Section 6(d) specifically 
refers to the necessity of a "project" having tax-exempt 
status. 1f an immediate conveyance plan were pursued (co- 
operative or condominium), then the structure would no 
longer be a public housing project in the technical sense. 
If a trust arrangement (not an immediate conveyance plan - 
to be explained later) were pursued, the project would 
retain its tax-exempt status since the ІНА would be acting 


as trustee for the project. 


Тһе second reason for disregarding the tax exemption 
issue is the fact that in the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1972, a variation of Turnkey III appeared whereby 
title would pass immediately and HUD contributions would 
still be available despite the fact that the project (now 
owned by its tenants) would no longer be tax-exempt. 

Тһе third and most convincing assurance of continuation 
of HUD contributions is Section 5(h) itself which states 
that: 

INotvitheeanding any other provision of ам. ка public 


respect to that project. 
Selling a project to its low-income tenants would immediately 
cause the project to lose its tax-exempt status, however, 
"Notwithstanding any other provision of law" means that we 
can disregard any other provision of law and so HUD contri- 


butions would continue. 


3. State Regulations-Legal Problems 


Under New Jersey law, a local housing authority is em- 
powered to "sell, lease, exchange, transfer, assign, pledge, 
Or dispose of any real or personal property or interest there- 
in." 16 appears therefore, that the NHA does have the power 
to convey property interests in projects which it owns to 
tenants. 


a) Welfare recipients 


The issue arises of the eligibility of tenants to fully enjoy 


the benefits of any interest which may be conveyed. The 


problem із that many tenants іп Housing Authority projects 
are on some kind of welfare. Under the laws of New Jersey, 
this has direct implications for any proposed homeownership 


progra: 


; she board shall take from each applicant а properly 
nefi 


security for such benefits, all or any part of his per- 
sonal property, as the board shall specify. 


Thus in the case of a condominium apartment, which is real 
property, the county would have a lien (legal right to hold 


property) on the welfare recipient's property; in the case 


of a tment, which personal pro- 
perty, the welfare recipient would have to assign to the 
county its shares of stock in the corporation. At this point 
it is not clear whether or not the welfare recipient could 
retain the right to occupancy of a dwelling unit while his 
shares of stock would be assigned to the county. (See cor- 


porate cooperative and condominium sections.) 


4. Potential Forms of Ownership 

There exist two potential forms of ownership which may 
be analysed for a proposed homeownership program for coopera- 
tives and condominiums. Each form of ownership will have 


various implicat for HUD annual ibuti rent 


levels, and management practices. Because of this, pre- 
vailing social and economic circumstances target Housing 
Authority projects must be taken into account in assessing 


each form of homeownership. 


a) Condominium 
The condominium is a system providing for individual 
dwelling unit estates to be established within a total and 
larger property estate. Each individual unit is treated as 
a separate and distinct estate for real property purposes. 
The owner of a condominium unit has a fee simple absolute 
interest in (ownership of a unit with unrestricted right of 
disposal) and title to this unit. The owner also owns an 
undivided interest in the common elements of the project 
which become a common estate to be owned jointly by the owners 
of the individual estates. The ownership of the dwelling 
unit and the related ownership of the common elements of the 
Project are considered one entity and cannot therefore be 


conveyed or mortgaged separately. 


2. Financing 
The condominium owner finances his unit independently 
of other owners in the project and pays local real property 
taxes which are assessed and levied on his unit independent 
оё other units in the project. For purposes of both financ- 
ing and taxing of the unit, the undivided interest in the 
Common elements of the building associated with the unit are 


valued, mortgaged, assessed, and taxed as part of that unit. 


3. Necessary documents 
There are three basic documents necessary to establish 
a condominium system. The names may vary from state to state, 


however, generally they are the master deed, the bylaws, and 


the deeds. The master deed is the document which legally 
subjects the property of the project to condominium use. In 
it, the land on which the building is located, the space of 
each unit in the building and the associated common elements 
are described. The master deed also establishes an associa- 
tion which provides for the use and the maintenance of the 
common estate to be governed by a board of directors elected 
from among the owners of the individual units. The master 
deed is recorded in the same manner as are other instruments 
conveying (deeds) or encumbering (mortgages) real property. 

The internal government is controlled by the bylaws 
which establish the operating rules of the building and rules 
of the association of unit owners. 

Deeds to individual units define and designate the 
unit(s) conveyed by reference to the recorded declaration. 
The deeds themselves must be recorded since these are what 
actually convey legal title of given dwelling units (and as- 
sociated common elements) to individual owners. 

b) Corporate cooperative 
1) Definition 

The corporate cooperative form of ownership calls for 
the organization of a corporation to which the land and im- 
provements constituting the project are conveyed. Stock in 
the corporation is allocated to the apartment units and then 
sold to the tenants. The corporation then leases the apart- 
ments to the 


of the А mem- 


ber of a cooperative, therefore, does not directly own his 


dwelling unit; he owns a membership certificate or stock in 
the corporation which carries with it the exclusive right to 
occupancy of a dwelling unit and to participate in the opera- 
tion of the corporation directly as an elected board member 
ог indirectly as a voter. 
2) Financing 
The cooperative corporation holds title to the dwelling 

wnits and directly assumes a single mortgage covering the 
project property. The tenant-cooperators are therefore fi- 
mancially interdependent. Thus in the event of a default in 
rental payments and a forfeiture of stock and right of occu- 
pancy under the lease by one tenant-cooperator, the remaining 
tenant-cooperators must collectively assume proportionate 
shares of the mortgage amortization and operating cost on 
that unit until it is leased or sold to another party. 
3) Necessary documents 

The three basic documents needed for establishing a 
corporate cooperative are the articles of incorporation, the 
bylaws, and leases. The charter and bylaws govern the oper- 
ation of the project. They contain provision for such things 
as: the form of the lease; decisions requiring stockholder 
approval; the method of selecting the board of directors; 
voting procedures; house rules and regulations to govern the 
occupants of the cooperative; and assignment and sale of 
stock and subletting of apartments. The lease is a "pro- 


prietary" lease which differs from the ordinary apartment 


lease insofar as the rent is not fixed for the period of 


the lease. Тһе proprietary lease provides that еһе tenant- 
cooperator will pay maintenance, which consists of a proportio- 
nate share of the amortization of a blanket mortgage on the 
Project and expenses of maintaining the premises including real 
estate taxes. 

To set up the cooperative, the tenants would organize a 
non-profit stock corporation which would purchase the property 
of the project from the LHA. Using the Turnkey III formula, the 
Purchase price of the project would be the amount of the unamor- 
tized debt on the property. 


4) Problems with the ог the corporate 


There are several major problems in employing either the 
condominium or the corporate cooperative form of homeownership 
at Roosevelt Homes. First, since legal title is immediately 
conveyed from the LHA to the tenants, the operating subsidy 
would be lost (debt service is retained). In addition, the pro- 
ject would lose its tax-exempt status, thereby requiring unit 
owners or tenant-cooperators to pay local real property taxes. 
It may be possible, however, to fashion a proposal whereby the 
city would contribute in the form of cash or tax remission, 

part of the local property taxes levied on the project. If 

any tax abatement can be secured, it will be for the corporate 
cooperative since tax abatement will not be available to indi- 
vidual homeowners. Under New Jersey law, if the cooperative 
is formed as a limited dividend corporation, exemption of the 
project from property taxes could probably be achieved for a 
limited time. A second possibility is stated in another sec- 


tion of the same state law: 


hen the governing body of any municipality in which 
using corporation is locat fi 
that the project is ай improvenent for the purposes of 


the municipality in lieu of taxes payment 
service charge for municipal service 
exceeding the tax on the property...for the 

15 percent of the annual gross shelter rents. whichever 
is greater... 


Funds for the payment in lieu of taxes raises doubts as 
to the feasibility of employing this strategy for the low-income 
cooperative. Further investigation, however, is needed. | 


There are two i оғ ала | 


that сап be used in the conversion of Housing Authority projects: 
trust arrangements and lease arrangements. Trusts and leases 


сап be seen as an 


step between ana 
public housing authority status. Legal research plus an opinion 
from the office of the General Counsel at HUD should be obtained. 
e) Trusts 

The trust form appears to enable the conveyance of an im- 
mediate property interest while at the same time not disrupting 
HUD annual contributions and therefore not raising monthly pay- 
ments for tenants. 

The term trust cooperative is being used here, although 
Cooperative is not meant in its traditional sense. Because of 
the complexities involved with NHA ownership, and the desirea- 
bility of free alienability (capable of being transferred), it 
may be desirable to develop a mechanism which would provide 


for early spinoff of units from NHA ownership. This would 


require а form of organization which might be better described 
as a trust condominium.* 
1) Necessary documents 

Under the trust regime, legal title to the property is 
conveyed to a trustee which acts as a repository for the pro- 
perty. A declaration of trust is recorded and serves the same 
Purpose as the articles of incorporation, the bylaws, and the 
Proprietary lease under the corporate cooperative. The trustee 
issues to the tenants certificates of beneficial interest which 
formally allot to the beneficiary-tenants the exclusive and per- 
manent right of occupancy of their respective apartments during 
the life and subject to the terms of the trust together with 
rights in common to the use of the common spaces and elements 
оё the project. 

The declaration of trust includes provisions for the elec- 
tion of a board of governors from among the beneficiary-tenants. 
This board acts in an advisory capacity supervising the opera- 
tion of the project, but as a matter of law, the ultimate au- 
thority to control and manage the trust property must stay with 
the trustee. This giving up of control by the beneficiary- 
tenants results in protection for them against the risk of per- 
sonal liability for the operation of the project. 

The "price" of each unit would be the existing unamortized 
capital debt allocable to each unit plus the costs of moderni- 
zation. 

"тог an example of a trust condominium, see the description of 


the Hartford Housing Authority's denonstration projec 
Appendix B of the "Financial options", follow: 


Employing this system at Roosevelt Homes, the NHA would 
act as trustee of the property for the beneficiary-tenants. It 
appears that this may be done without the МНА giving up legal 
title to the project. Therefore, annual contributions (inclu- 
ding the operating subsidy) would continue. In addition, the 
property would remain tax-exempt as LHA property and would 
presumably continue to be eligible for the PILOT. 

Concerning management of the project, the trustee would, 
by law, be primarily responsible for major reparis and main- 
tenance. 

Тһе declaration of trust could provide for vesting of bare 
legal title to apartments in the beneficiary-tenants upon the 
condition of their being able to pay off the amount of unamor- 
tized debt on their respective apartments. Although similar 
to Turnkey III, this system provides for immediate indicia of 
ownership in the form of a certificate of beneficial interest 
vested immediately in the tenants. In addition, the nature of 
the interest in the trust arrangement is more tangible since 
the beneficial interests сап be inherited, devised, and trans- 
ferred inter vivos (from one living person to another). 

‘The NHA's declaration of trust would be supplemental to 
the existing declaration of trust with respect to the entire 
Roosevelt project which recites, in effect, that the NHA holds 
the project property in trust for the interests of both the 
bondholders whose capital originally financed and subsequently 
modernized the project and HUD which makes the annual contribu- 


tions to retire the project's bonded indebtedness. Тһе supple- 


mental declaration of trust would recite, іп effect, that with 
respect with those particular dwelling units included in the 
homeownership program, the МНА holds this property in trust for 
the benefit of the participating tenants. 

The supplemental trust would set forth the nature of the 
interests of the tenants as "beneficial owners" of their dwelling 
units. Some sort of Turnkey III "sweat equity" program could 
be devised which would allow the tenants to build up equity in 
return for doing routine repairs. Until such time as the ten- 
ants' equity is sufficient to pay off the unamortized debt on 
their respective units, their beneficial interests would be 
contingent. The Turnkey III program assumes that it would be 
Possible for a tenant to secure a vested beneficial interest in 
his dwelling unit by obtaining a loan to cover the difference 
between the unamortized debt on his dwelling unit and the amount 
in his equity reserve. Once the beneficial interested (the 
amount of built-up sweat equity is sufficient to pay off the 
unamortized debt) the tenants would be able to transfer their 
interests or bequeathe them freely. 

f) Leasing Arrangements 

Under a lease arrangement, the Housing Authority would 
simply lease a project to an independent management group such 
as a tenant management council, or cooperative. Because owner- 
ship would remain vested with the Housing Authority, there would 
be no effect on the operating subsidy or tax exempt status of 


the project. 


A lease is a flexible instrument, therefore the terms of 
the lease, and the responsibilities on both the sides of leasee 
and leasor can vary substantially to incorporate special modi- 


fications which might be required under Federal or local sta- 


tutes.* 
"тој се, 
ses the description of Forest Bills Ix New пеон City, in Appendix 


B of the "Financial Options", following. 


An Ad trative Structure For А 


The success or failure of any type of grouped housing 
depends largely on the way in which the affairs of the project 
are handled. There are no rigid rules that have proven them- 
selves applicable in all situations if only because of the 
great varieties of housing depending on: income groups, owner- 
ship type, building type, etc. Even within the different vari- 
eties of housing, one administrative structure would likely 
elicit differing response from one project to the next. How- 
ever, there do seem to be some universal principles and agreed 
Procedures that are common to successful projects. This section 
attempts to describe some of these as they relate specifically 


to and potential 


struc- 
tures. 

Much of what is presented in this section is based on 
recent studies by the Urban Institute that compared management 
performance in different types of housing (cooperative, limited 
dividend, non-profit) for low- and moderate-income families. 
According to these studies, proper management is perhaps the 
single most important component of housing administration. 
Local housing authorities increasingly are turning to innova- 
tive forms of management in efforts to save failing projects as 
they realize that many "bad housing conditions also result from 
the human problems that are the domain of housing management?" 
The studies also found that successful management involves not 
Only the housing manager, but also the owners, the occupants, 


and many public and private community actors. 


Because it is so critical, management will be treated as 
а separate section although it actually falls under the juris- 
diction of the co-op administration. The first section deals 
with the other administrative functions, and the second covers 


management. 


1. Qverall Administration 
a) Board of Directors: Structure and Functions 

The board of directors is responsible for the formulation 
of policy and administering the affairs of the coop. It must 
safeguard the interests of individual members and see to it 
that no improper benefits are received by any members. The 
board determines financial and operating policies such as the 
amount of the monthly payments to be made to the association, 
the schedule of major repairs and maintenance, and tenant selec- 
tion and eviction. A continuous review of operations, the 
keeping of records, and the reporting back to members are all 
functions of the board. The board is also responsible for see- 
ing that all relevant local, state, and federal statutes are 
followed. 

The board could be made up of members and outsiders. Non- 
members might be elected, particularly in the early stages, for 
their expertise in fields like management, banking,law, or be- 
cause of previous experience with cooperative housing. Elec- 
tions should be held every year, with board members serving 
staggered terms of perhaps three years (the purpose of stag- 
gering the terms would be to provide some continuity of know- 


ledge and experience). Those selected for membership on the 


board must be able to supply strong leadership - they must pos- 
sess the interest, the savvy, and the will to make it work. 

Further functions of the board include the selection of 
the manager, setting up committees to carry out some of the ad- 
ministrative duties, and providing some social services to the 
Occupants. The most important of these other duties are de- 
scribedin more detail in the following subsections. 

The importance of having the board supply strong leader- 
ship, and taking an active role in the day-to-day operation of 
the co-op cannot be overstressed. 


cooperatives? and is clear from the Urban Institute study. The 


This has been shown in other 


study shows that "high performance" projects consistently showed 
the highest levels of owner (the board it co-ops) participation 
in daily affairs, with the owners responsible for such things 
as occupant selection, orientation, and eviction, as well as 
the hiring of staff. 
b) Repairs and Maintenance 

Repairs, redecorating, and maintenance will account for 
the major part of the costs, and will be important in sustaining 
the co-op as a desirable place to live. The corporation, repre- 
sented in the collective person of the board, is responsible 
for the upkeep of the common interior and exterior spaces, as 
well as the building exterior. The occupants are responsible 
for the upkeep of their individual units. 

This latter point, occupant upkeep of their units, has 


been shown to be 


with high 


developments by the Urban Institute study. This is not surpri- 


sing, but it does point out the desirability of fostering an 
attitude among the occupants that encourages such upkeep. 

Along these lines, then, measures should be taken to make upkeep 
as easy as possible. Costs could be covered through the cor- 
poration's ability to take advantage of economies of scale of 
bulk buying of materials such as paint and hardware. Occupants 
should be acquainted with methods of making their own repairs 
and doing labor intensive tasks like painting. This could be 
done through classes, or a pamphlet supplied to each apartment. 
The maintenance responsibilities should be made clear to each 
Occupant before they move into the apartment. The study also 
showed that in projects where the residents felt that they 
should pay for accidental damange, their satisfaction with the 
development and with the services received were high. Also, 
vandalism costs tended to be low. 


с) Co-op Members: Roles Re biliti 


It is likely that most of the prospective residents of 
the converted Roosevelt cooperative will be participating in 
their first co-op living arrangement. It therefore becomes im- 
portant that they be aware of, and thoroughly understand how a 
co-op works, what are their responsibilities, and what are the 
behavior rules in the development. A number of models have been 
developed to handle resident orientation in public housing’, and 
it would be possible to adopt some of these for the co-op. Some 
suggestions include an orientation handbook, and the use of 
resident councils to introduce the rules to new residents. In 
the initial conversion, the housing authority could set up а 


mandatory pre-occupancy orientation course. 


"High awareness of rules was linked not only 


by the same federal laws as other housing in this regard.) 
with prompt mortgage payment; expenses, 

but with iow rent delinquencies and greater The board will be called upon to exercise this authority 

resident satisfaction with maintenance 

agement, and the housing services ‘received for to approve the sale of co-op membership by a withdrawing 

amount p 
member, any sublets (if permitted under the by-laws), or 

1) Tenant Selection and Eviction 


filling vacancies created by the death of a member. 
The initial screening of prospective residents will It may, from time to time, be necessary to evict а 
necessarily involve procedures that won't be spplicsble member of the co-op, and the by-laws should state the specific 
later, since in the early stages there will be no co-op instances when such an action may occur. Generally, the 
corporation. The selection of the first occupants will fall, corporation would terminate the lease of a tenant-owner if: 
therefore, on the housing authority, and the authority a) зе tenantcomer should pledge any of hig 
TA Stock without the consent of the corporation; 

should use criteria that can be adopted by the cooperative. ва 
Cooperative housing will not serve the lowest income fam- for his property: 

i the tenant-owner divests himself of his 
ilies, and many of the current Roosevelt residents will be Block By selling it or subletting without 
unable to afford such an arrangment. Since the co-op is a consent of the corporation 
i <) the tenant-owner remains in default of pay- 
private corporation, it will be ineligible for many of the fant OF charges beyond a stated period (this 

could be a sticky 
government subsidies that now support persons in public housing. Ze threatens vith алы 
wever, the section on 
Font’ collection by the manager). 


1t therefore becomes mandatory that those selected be able 


to meet current expenses as well as the increases that will 


4) the tenant remains in default of othe: 
provisions of the lease for a stated period 

assuredly come. This would eliminate those on fixed incomes, 30 days) after receiving written notice 

and points out the need of a relatively homogeneous econ- 


2) other share holders (66-85%) vote to ter- 
өтіс population so that higher income members do not vote inate all sh 


I ) the same proportion of share holders deem 
increases that would force hardships on the others. » etant Can Pia behavior to be objectionable 
Once the cooperative is established, tenant selection 


2) Withdrawing Members and their equity 
falls upon the board, or a committee established for that 


The resident withdrawing from the co-op generally has 
purpose. 


The board has the total authority to approve or 


two options concerning disposition of his lease. The first 


turn down all applications for membership (provided no pre- 1s to sell his shares back to the corporation. The 


judice is involved in the decision, since the co-op is bound 


corporation has the option, within а given period оғ 
time, whether or not to purchase the shares. It would 

then seek an acceptable buyer. The second option is for 

the withdrawing member to find a buyer from outside the 

со-ор who will be acceptable to the board. The price he 
would pay would ideally be equal to the amount of equity, 
plus any charges due to the corporation. I£ nó acceptable 
Purchaser can be found by either party, the vacant unit 

could be rented to a non-member on a short-term basis. 

The provisions by which the corporation purchases 
the shares of withárawing members should be as liberal and 
equitable as possible, but the solvency of the corporation 
should not be jeopardized. The corporation should not 
Promise to return the full equity on the shares, and should 
do so only if this is within the means of the co-op. In 
any case, no more than the market price of the shares should 
be paid. 

This point represents a real danger to low-income 
families in a cooperative arrangment, especially in a con- 
verted public housing project. А primary attraction of an 
ownership scheme is the equity buildup that could provide 
foture returns. 1f, however, the location of the project 
ог its physical condition and design are such that the market 
Value does not keep pace with the equity investment, the 
families will lose this investment and be little more than 


renters with increased responsibilities. А real assessment 


of the future value of the project, and its implication, 
must be made clear to the prospective members at the outset. 

To meet withdrawal requirements, an equity repurchase 
fund should be established through earmarking of any earnings" 
of the cooperative and/or through small monthly assessment of 
each member. The amount of this fund would depend on the 
specific withdrawal terms, the expected rate of withdrawal, 
and on the expected number of prospective new occupants. 
These estimates should be based on rather pessimistic 
assumptions, and the fund should be accumulated as rapidly 
as possible. Should it be necessary to meet the expense 
Of a withdrawal at a time when funds are low, and no out- 
side buyer can be found, the corporation could arrange, as a 
last resort measure, to purchase the shares on an install- 
ment basis when and if funds become available. Such an 
option should be exercised only if the member is in severe 
financial difficulty. 
3) Voting 

In order to avoid giving advantages to occupants of 
the higher priced units (those with more shares) each member 
should have one vote, rather than one vote per share. Voting 
of the entire membership would generally be required to elect 
board members, in certain cases to evict members, to under- 
take major repairs of renovation, or to dissolve the 


association. 


4) Tenant Committees? 
Tenant committees are established by the board of 
directors and serve three functions: 


-encourage communication among residents and 
between residents and the board or the manage- 
ment 


assist board in making policy and perform 
some management functi 


offers the opportunity for residents to be- 
volved in the operation of the cooper- 
Stive and helps to develop new leadership. 


The number of committees set up depends on the size 
of the cooperative, and may include: 


cManagement Comittee - to take resident complaints 
or requests and pass them on to the mana: 
to study management problems and progress | 


-Financial Committee - works with treasurer to 
develop financial policy 


„comunity Property Committee - to develop policy 
concerning the use and care of spaces; to 
Sevelop policy concerning alterations residents 
сап make on their own apartments 


-Membership Committee - reviews applications of 
prospective new members; speaks with members who 
ont maintain their property, and are late with 


nt 
cooperative 

-Education Committee - holds classes for co-op 
members prepares newsletter; provides infor- 
mation of jobs or health services 

-Social and Recreation Committee - to organize 
social gatherings and sponsor summer recreation 
programs for the children 


—Community Activities Committee - to work 
community problems such as vandalism, providing 


Centers, and secking local job opportunities 


-Purchasing Committee - to shop around for 
supplies and fixtures for the cooperative; 
to provide consumer education; to possibly 
become a food purchaser for the co-op or à 
credit union. 


2. Management Questions in a Cooperative 
Management is concerned with the day-to-day operation 


of the building, including the physical maintenance of the 


property, ing and budgeting, and to 
residents' complaints and problems. Good management is 
essential. The Urban Institute found that successful 
management is a blend of qualities it calls firmness, 
management responsiveness, and occupant concern. 

Firmness means setting down clear rules for occupants 
and enforcing them consistently. Measures of firmness were 
developed by asking residents about their perceptions of 
management enforcement of things like having pets, number of 
persons living in an apartment, security precaution, noise 
from record players and parties, promptness of rent payments, 
and residents keeping the development clean. The results 
showed average resident perception of firmness was highest 
in the high-performance projects. The study also showed 
that expenses were lower and mortgage and other payments 
tended to be on time in developments where residents showed 
a greater awareness of written behavior roles. 

Lateness in imposing penalties for delinquent rent 
penalties was associated with high management expenses in 


limited dividends and nonprofits. The association was less 


clear іп co-ops due to the measurement technique used. It 
might be possible for the corporation to grant extensions 
ог make special payment arrangements for residents sub- 
jected to unusual hardships (unemployment, large unexpected 
expenses, etc.) but such arrangements should not threaten 


the viability of the entire corporation. 


is primarily s 
in heeding calls from residents for repairs, but it is also 
sensitivity in dealing with group and individual needs. 
Tin, those developments where residents perceived 
ge а: 
{еге high. payments were on schedule apd both rent 
delinquencies and rent losses were 


It was also shown that knowing whom to contact for repairs 


residents in projects. 
Occupant concern included a broad range of behavior, 


attitudes and interests. of 


for repairs, maintaining building security, 
and working with the purchasing committee in 
shopping for supplies and hiring servicemen. 


2) rent collection - The manager collects 
carrying charges, and must insist that they be 
y. ses where 


Cannot or reguses to pay, the manager refers 
the case to the board for action. 


3) Bookkeeping - This involves keeping a careful 
record of all income, expenses and reserves so 
at the co-op's money is Being | wisely spent 


for resident review,and the books should be audited 
by a reputable accounting firm fi 
The books should be open for inspection by any 


4) budgeting - The initial operation budget 
d ith the assistance 
Of an accountant and the sponsor. Then, actual 
to the projected budget 
en allocated. 


utility costs, repairs and maintenance, 
а ions for 


projects were management perceptions that residents were 
upkeeping their apartments in good condition, residents 
assumed responsibility for their actions that caused damage, 
and residents were aware of the reasons for an increase in 
carrying charges. 
a) Management Functions 

Management has five basic functions. These are: 


1) maintenance - A number of tasks fall within this 
function Including scheduled preventative maintenance, 


nts and а: ual 
spection of the entire building, responding to requests 


penses, am 
reserve funds. 


) hire and supervise personnel - There are 
personnel, whether they be residents or outsiders, 
to carry out the management functions. 
b) Tenant vs. Professional Management 

The low-income cooperative is caught up in a dilemma 
when it comes to choosing a form of management. On the one 
hand, it is important that the corporation take advantage 
of all opportunities to cut costs and minimize the flow of 
cash away from the co-op; on the other hand, the corporation 


is not in a position where it can afford the mistakes and 


inefficiencies that might occur if management is left to 


In the form of 


management, the corporation must consider the expertise 
оё the potential managers ( and the "track record" of outside 
firms), the costs, the effect on tenant relations, and the 


tasks to be performed. 


NOTES 


Keys to Successful Housing Management, by Morton Isler, 
Robert Sadacca and Margaret Drury. 


тыа. 


Interview with Loring Smith оё L.E.Smith Associates, 
manager of Boston's St. Joseph Homes Cooperative. 


"Resident Orientation and Behavior Rules," Housing 
Summary, H.U.D. publication. 


Tenant does offer some 


the major ones being the potential savings. By using 
tenant managers, the co-op avoids the management fee that 
сап run as high as 10% of the rent roll. It also offers 
increased opportunities for employment of residents. Also, 
tenant-managers are likely to be more responsive to resident 
priorities, more in touch with the pressing problems, and 
mroe accessible. 


A professional firm offers the expertise and 


Isler, op. cit. p. 3l. 


Unlike stockholders in other types of private corporations, 
the shareholders in a cooperative are not free to use their 
shares to secure loans unless consent of the corporation 

is obtained. 


Outside earnings may, for example, be derived from the 
rental of ace 

Such income would be used to “анар carrying charges for 
the members. This income, however, cannot exceed 20% 
of the corporation's total income or the cooperative 
loses its special tax status. 


Most of this section is taken from a handbook on 


necessary to minimize the costs of operation. The firm that 
manages a number of projects also can take advantage of 
greater economies of scale, and avoid the internal factional- 
ism that might arise with tenant managers. 

One possible alternative involves a combination of 
these two. In the beginning, a professional firm could be 
hired by the board, which would insist that tenants be еп- 
ployed wherever they possess the necessary skills. Then, 


during the early years, residents could be trained with the 


objective of eventually assuming all of the management duties. 


This would give the long-run advantages of tenant management 
with the early short-run advantages of the most efficient 


management schem. 19 


in Seton by the Housing and Development 
Administration of the City of New York 
Isler, op. cit. p. 34. 


1f the tenant management scheme is chosen, it might 
be possible that the corporation could eventually contract 
о manage other low-income projects as a source of income 
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C. Financing a Cooperative 

The 1974 Housing Act drastically changed the amount 
and nature of assistance provided to public housing auth- 
Orities and private housing. Below is a summary of the 
currently available finance mechanisms that might be useful 
for the conversion of a public housing authority project 
into a tenant owned cooperative. In Appendix B, the past 
programs used for financing low income cooperatives are 
described. 
Capital Expenditures 

Capital expenditures are defined as the amount of 
money needed to construct the project. 


1) Annual Contributions Contract- Most Housing Authority 


projects are financed through the sale of tax exempt bonds. 
The Federal Government pays the principal and interest on 
the bond through an annual contributions contract. What 
would happen to the ACC if the project were turned over 

to tenants? The 1974 Housing Act states that: 


Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
e11 


a public housing agency ma; 
income p t to 1 one | Zei Ge, 
Ən such te; condi: 


agen. 
may determine, without affecting the Secretary's 
commitment to pay annual contributions with 
respect to that project...l 


This provides a clear indication that the capital subsidy 


1974 Housing and Community Development Act, Public Law 
53-383. Title IT section Nu). P eat 


will be retained. However, if a project was to be modern- 
ized before conversions, the issue would become clouded. 
It is unclear as to whether HUD would be willing to provide 


modernization monies to a project just prior to its 


recently cut out this particular program. However, it is 
possible that the Newark Housing Authority could work out 
an arrangement with the FHA and as non-profit sponsor. 


3) New Jersey Housing Finance Agency- A second source 


Even if such financing was available, it appears that the 
amount of rehabilitation done would only be used to finance 
necessary improvements rather than the addition of amenities. 
2) FHA 2214(3)- The Federal Housing Administration offers 
insurance for mortgages given to cooperatives by banks. 
Because, the mortgage is conventional, the interest rate would 
be whatever the market rate is-currently, it is 84%. The 
mortgage can be used either by an investor sponsor or pre- 
sale management type cooperative (described in Appendix A). 
The mortgage is available for existing housing, new 


or ial rehabilitat: 


and has a term 
of between 30-40 years. 

If the Newark Housing Authority turned over a project 
to its tenants and modernization monies were unavailable, 
it is conceivable that an FHA insured mortgage could be ob- 
tained. Тһе mortgage could be used to finance improvements 
Over and above what HUD would be willing to finance through 
its annual contributions contract. Under such an arrange- 
ment, the Housing Authority would act as developer and 
oversee construction and conversion. 


in non-profit sponsorship of cooperative housing, PHA has 


Because of the difficulties 


for financing capital improvements could come from the New 
Jersey Housing Finance Agency. Through sale of tax exempt 
bonds, MJHFA is able to provide mortgages for residential 
projects at slightly less than market interest rate. The 
current interest rate for NJFHA mortgages varies between 
8-858. 

А NJHFA cooperative mortgage would work in a very 
similar manner to an FHA 221d (3) mortgage. A construction 
mortgage would be given to a developer and the permanent 
mortgage would go to the cooperative. At present, it is 
possible to obtain а 100% mortgage for a non-profit organ- 
ization. Thus the only downpayment necessary would be а 1% 
working capital fee. However, the NJHFA will currently 
accept out mortgages exclusively for new construction or 


1 rehabilitat: Under а 


with NJHFA, shareholders would be limited on sale of equity. 
Operating Subsidies 

Once a project is constructed, the need for financial 
assistance does not cease. In fact, it is now agreed upon 


that the provision of adequate operating subsidy is just as 


important (if not more so) than an initial capital investment. 


1) Annual Contributions-HUD furnishes an operating subsidy 
to housing authorities in order to pay the difference between 
the tenants' ability to pay (as defined by the Brooke amend- 
ment) and the cost of operating the housing project. As 
discussed in the legal section, if a housing authority con- 
veyed title to a project, the operating subsidy would cease.? 
Because the operating subsidy comprises a substantial portion 
Of the income to the project, its loss would be reflected 
in much higher rents. 
2) Section 8-This well publicized program will be used to 
replace many older programs, such as rental assistance and 
Section 23. Under Section 8, housing units are leased by 
either the local housing authority or the HUD area office. 
Tenants pay no more than 25% income and the Section 8 subsidy 
makes up the difference between the determined fair market 
rent for the area and the tenant's monthly payment. 
Because of the large amount of administrative dis- 
cretion that Section 8 allows, the rules and regulations 
published by HUD are in a constant state of flux. However, 
it is possible to abstract out of the morass some relevant 
facts for conversion projects. First, it appears that a 
converted public housing authority project is eligible 


‘When queried on this point, HUD officials in Washington 

reaffirmed that the project would lose operating subsidies 

if conveyed, ег to see the effect on rents of a loss 

of operating «шый, че reader is referred to the Forest 
1з case in Appendix 


to receive funds. Although the original Section 23 leasing 


problems prescribed that only private market units could be 


utilized, the Section 8 allows direct leasing by local 


housing authorities. Thus, it appears that if a project 
was turned over to tenants, it would be eligible for Section 8 


assistance. 
It is also stated in Section 8 that cooperatives are 
eligible for Section 8. There are no specific rules and 
regulations written yet for the use of Section 8 for cooper- 
atives. However, under current interpretation, a cooperative 
with Section 8 assistance would be able to provide financial 
benefits to its low income tenants. The cooperative would 
lease a certain percentage of its units to HUD or an ІНА 
for use by low income families. The distinction between low 
income members receiving the leased subsidy and moderate in- 
come members is a bookkeeping matter only. It a low income 
member decides to leave the project, the cooperative would 
be able to buy his share for an amount equalling his down- 
Payment plus the value of any improvements installed on the 
Property and the principal amortized on the unit after the 


first three years. This resale provision is identical to the one 


available for non-subsidized members of the cooperative. 


4 Section 8, For an adequate summary of Section 8 and its 
ramifications, See Chuck Edson, edito: 


" г, А Leased Housin: 
Primer, (Washington: Leased Housing Association, 1974). 9 


5 gason, pp. 44-5. 


HUD recommends that any project which applies for 
Section 8 funds set aside no more than 20% of its units for 
the program. Although it is possible to subsidize 100% 
of a project, HUD will give priority to applications which 


do not exceed the 20% figure. 

Section 9 has three different sets of regulations 
for new, existing, and substantially rehabilitated housing. 
As was stated earlier, the gross rent that the owner will 


receive for his unit is equal to the predetermined existing 


in Newark 


market rent for the area. Under the new ana 


substantial rehabilitation programs, an increase of 20% 
over the predetermined rent scale is authorized if warranted. 
However, actual gross rents can exceed fair market rents 


by only 10$ in the case of existing housing. 


D. Market Analysis: Low Income 


1. Introduction: 
In contrast to the present subsidized program of the 

Newark Housing Authority, the financial success of the con- 

version of public housing to private ownership depends 

strongly on resolving the same supply and demand constraints 

which affect private housing. Key among constraints on 

the supply side are current market rents, and vacancy rates 

in housing of similar quality. On the demand side, constraints 

include current and future income distribution of Newark 

housing consumers. This part of the feasibility study looks 


at these market constraints which will most affect the 


decision of consumers to purchase converted cooperatives. 
Ultimately, these decisions will effect the feasibility of 
transfer of ownership from the public program to private 

cooperative arrangements. This section is divided into 

three parts. The first reviews some general economic con- 
cepts of supply and demand, with special attention to the 
contrast between private and public production of housing, 
and ownership decisions by consumers. A second part looks 
at the current shape of the housing demand in Newark. In 


Particular, the present relation between rent, income and 


housing characteristics in the city and in the public program. 


A third part looks at the current trends in income and 
employment growth in the city, and the potential to support 
Ownership forms such as the conversion of Roosevelt Homes. 


2. Some Elements of Housing Market E ics: Public and 


Private Markets 


Housing Supply: Housing Production 


2 


та contrast to frequently purchased products, housing 
is a commodity consisting of a complex bundle of different 
services, rarely replaced all at once and extremely durable 
over time.) Rents represent costs derived from the sale 

of housing services, but normally reflect costs of the pro- 
duction--capital and operating--and profits. 

While frequently housing is viewed as a single com- 

modity, in fact, housing is best conceived as a bundle соп- 


prising three general types of attributes: 


1) Location and Access--this includes access to trans- 
portation, or more generally to employment, shopping, 
recreation, schools and social services. 


2) physical characteristics of the house or unit itself- 
including е, 
design, Plant, amenities and land 


structures, parcels land uses; city services; social 
characteristics of the neighborhood and certain 'status' 
dimensions 
All these characteristics bear an important relation to the 
level of quality of a housing unit, and to the price and its 
market. 

Housing production normally results from the application 
of inputs consisting of two types, capital and operating.? 
Capital inputs or investment, include the actual structure, 
while operating inputs or management comprise maintenance - 
utilities, etc. In most built up urban areas, most housing 
is already 'built', that is has its basic structure; the pro- 
duction thus normally consists of marginal additions and sub- 
tractions to the existing majority of units, internal con- 
Versions (which may add or subtract from the total stock) 
and the primary emphasis is on operating or maintenance side. 

Much of the housing in Newark, as in other older cities, 
has been subjected to what economists call 'disinvestment.' 
What this means is that landlords, in choosing that combination 
of capital and operating inputs which minimizes costs, 
given a level of rents and profits will tend to lower or 
shift or substitute cost components. For example, if rents 


remain at a certain level throughout the city and fuel costs 


rise, а landlord пау attempt to substitute a capital 
investment (insulation, for example), to save on an 
operating investment (fuel). Naturally, there are institu- 
tional restrictions which inhibit rents as well as the market. 
Included are tax levels, rent control, building codes, 
which may respond very imperfectly to the trends in costs. 

In contrast to the private market side of housing 
production, public housing managers make decisions related 
to public policy and public administrative criteria, rather 
than market questions. While there is a demand for the kind 
of housing produced by public housing authorities, supply 
is set by policy parameters such as the available subsidy 
amounts, feasibility of implementation and there is con- 
siderable 'rationing! through qualifications criteria. 

In production terms, many problems have grown in 
public housing. While construction costs are high, fre- 
quently the quality of shelter is lower than standard con- 
struction in the market. Ironically, this results from the 
very high standards of structure (theoretically to reduce 
maintenance costs, which in public housing historically, 
had to be covered by rents) and very low standards of room 
size, amenities, etc. Public housing was also 'distinguished' 
in the market by design standards. This served as another 
‘rationing’ device (making the housing 'less attractive! 
and thus, dampening demand) and to satisfy pressures from 


the private landlords who feared ‘unfair’ competition from 


subsidized housing. Ironically as well, the lower quality 
of amenities provided in public housing, may inhibit its 


conversion to ‘private’ housing cooperatives. 


b) Housing Demand: Consumer Behavior, Income Housing 
Purchase Housing demand can be thought of much like that of 
consumer behavior in general. Given a relative set of prices, 
consumers will allocate their budgets among various goods 

in the mixture which maximizes satisfaction." In the U.S. 

in general, the proportion of income spent on housing has 
tended to decrease with increased incomes; since a large 
portion of family budgets are spent on transportation, however, 
this should be included in the lower housing price. 

Тһе other determinant of the mix of goods is, of 
course, income. The higher the consumer's income, the more 
of a good he will purchase; the less his income, the less 
he will purchase. The degree to which the proportion of 
income spent оп a good changes as income changes depends 
on a quantity known as the income elasticity of demand, 
or the ration of the percentage change in expenditures on 
а good caused by a percentage change in income. If the 
income elasticity of demand for a good is equal to 1, the 
proportion of the budget expended on the good will be 
constant for all levels of income; if the income elasticity 
of demand is greater than 1, the proportion will increase 
ав income increases; if it is less than 1, the proportion 


will decrease as income increases. 


Тһе "overall" income elasticity of demand for rental 


1 the whole range of 


income 


incomes--has been estimated to lie between .8 and 1.0.5 But 


the elasticity may be different over various ranges of income. 
That is, the elasticity may be very low for households with 
incomes less then $6,000, higher for incomes between $6,000 


and $12,000, and still higher for incomes greater than $12,000. 


3. Housing Rents and Household Rents in Newark 


Figure 1 shows a plot of the ratios of Median Annual 
Gross rent to Median Annual Income for all those Census Tracts 
in Newark with 60$ or greater Black population. The downward 
sloping data implies an income elasticity of less than one. 
Consistent with the hypothesis that the income elasticity in- 
Creases as income increases, the slope of the data appears to 
flatten out as the incomes get larger." 

An estimate of the proportion, or range of proportions, 
of income which households generally allocate to housing ser- 
vices can be used to estimate the total number of households 
who either now pay, or who potentially would pay, the rent or 
carrying charges necessary to cover the costs of operating a 
given dwelling unit. Assuming that a dwelling unit requires 
SR/month to cover the shelter costs of the dwelling unit plus 
wtilities (its Gross Rent in the terninology of the Census 
Bureau). Suppose further that households allocate between 
100а% and 100е% of their income to Gross Rent (where d is less 
than e). Then the number of households willing to pay SR/month 


would be the number earning between $12R/e and $12R/d per year. 


Тһе 1970 Census of Population and Housing by Census 


Tracts, Newark, N.J 


SMSA shows that the median proportion 
оё household incomes which are expended on gross rents in 
Newark is around .21 (See Figure 1). Households with incomes 
less than $6,500 tend to spend a higher proportion (although 
there is an inexplicably large variance in the data iri that 
range of incomes); households with incomes larger than 
$6,500 tend to spend a lower proportion. The vast majority 
of the proportions corresponding to incomes greater than 
$6,500 lie between .18 and .21. This implies that if an 
apartment requires $130/month to cover its costs, the incomes 
of households likely to rent the apartment will tend to be 
between $7,400 and $8,700, and the potential market for the 
apartment will therefore be the number of households whose 
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incomes fall within this range 


4. Constraints Imposed by the Newark Housing Market: Monthly 
Rents and Family Incones 


A. Monthly Rents of Competing Rental Housing 


The table below gives the rent structure of private oc- 
cupied rental units by number of bedrooms in the Newark area 
in 1970.9 


PRIVATE OCCUPIED RENTAL HOUSING UNITS, 1970 


Bedrooms/uni t 
Rent Level 4+ 
мо D 1,483 627 - 
340-559 563 967 1,960 214 39 
360-379 2,023 4,782 - 1,243 257 
580-599 1,018 7,483 6,952 834 - 
5100-9149 — 1,420 12,506 16,272 12,11 2,539 
5150-5199 241 1,806 1,699 1,439 663 
5200+ 62 561 505 148 26 
w/o Rent 41 350 554 116 із? 
Total 5,418 29,838 28,569 16,297 3,659 


Fifty-five percent of the 1, 2, and 3 bedroom apartments 
have rents ranging between $100 and $150. Fully 90% of these 
units have rents below $150. This implies either a low price 
per level of housing service quality or a low level of quality 
of housing services produced with each unit. No doubt the 
changes in price levels of the past four years will have al- 
tered the Newark rent structure by a significant amount, but 
it is probably safe to assume that if Newark continued to 
experience population loss during the period of 1970-1975, 


real rents will have declined, i.e. nominal rents will have 


increased by а lesser rate than the nominal prices of all 


other goods. In March, 1973, the Consumer Price Index had 
increased by 35% to 157.8 from the average level in 1970 of 
116.3.10 if rents in Newark increased by only 25%, their 
real decline would have amounted to 8%, and thus the $100- 
$149 bracket in 1970 would correspond to a range of $125- 
8187.5 in 1974. The upper limit of this range can be consi- 
dered a market-established upper bound on the monthly carrying 


charges of a cooperatively-owned Roosevelt Homes. 


B. Current and Future Incones 

A household's income is the major determinant of its 
expenditures on housing services. Therefore, the current and 
future level of incomes in Newark will strongly influence the 
financial success of a converted Roosevelt Homes. 


1) Current and Future Wage Incomes in Newark 


1f Roosevelt Homes is completely converted to coopera- 
tive ownership, it will be ineligible for the operating sub- 
sidies it now enjoys as a public housing project. (Cf. 
Financial Section.) It would therefore appear that the bulk 
of the costs of producing housing services with that project 
will have to be borne by tenants earning substantial wage 
‘The primary determinant of current and future wage 
incomes in any city is the demand for labor. Table I in the 
Appendix gives the level of employment in each of several 


industries in the city of Newark for the years 1950, 1960, 


and 1970. ‘Table II in the Appendix gives the proportion of 
each year's total employment accounted for by each industry, 
а measure of the city's employment mix." Table I confirms 
that Newark has suffered severe employment losses in the last 
20 years. But the relative importance of each sector, ав 

shown in Table 11, has remained farily constant except for a 


slight decline in the sector and the 


absolute and relative growth of the sector entitled Medical, 
Legal, Education and Other Professional Services. 

Since 918 of the NHA's adult tenants under the age of 
62 are either Black or Puerto Rican, an examination of Black 
and Puerto Rican (hereinafter Minority) employment should 
yield an estimate of the employment patterns of adult, non- 
retired, NHA tenants. Table III depicts the degree to which 
Minorities in Essex County (of which Newark is a major part) 
participate in the industries shown in Tables I and II and 
the median annual earnings of minorities in each industry. 
About 28% of total Essex County employment is accounted for 


by They are " 


in the manufac- 
turing, trucking, hotels, and domestic (private households) 
industries and "underrepresented" in wholesale and retail 
trade, financial and real estate services, and recreation 


services. ‚ minorities are re- 


presented in Newark's "growth" industry--Medical, Legal, Ed- 
ucation, and other Professional Services. But similar to 
work patterns in other sectors, Minorities probably perform 


the menial tasks for firms in these industries. It is 


interesting to note that the median incomes of Black and 
Puerto Rican workers in 1970 are in the same neighborhood as 
the upper-range of the present income distribution of NHA 
tenants. 

Assuming that since 1970, there has been about а 25% 
increase in the nominal wages of Minorities depicted in Table 
III, median incomes of Black and Puerto Rican workers in Essex 
County would currently be $8,000 and $7,000 respectively. 
Using a "rule" that Minority households in that income range 
spend approximately 20% of their incomes on housing, the пе- 
dian monthly carrying charges which these incomes would sup- 
port are respectively $133 and $116; if minority households 
spend as much as 25% of their incomes (Cf. note 10), they 
would be willing to pay as much as $167 and $146 per month 
respectively. 

Thus, if the "average" Minority household is to have 
access to cooperative apartments in Roosevelt Homes, the 
monthly carrying chare cannot be substantially more than $145 
to $150. This is a more confining upper bound than the ap- 
Proximately $187 bound imposed by the average rents in the 
Newark Housing Market. 


From Tables I, II, and III, it would appear that future 


Minority financial welfare will depend on the future health 
Of Newark's manufacturing and professional service sectors 
and in the ability of minority workers to gain a greater par- 


and a higher status in the 


service, financial service, and retail sectors. Since Newark 


is part of both New York City and New Jersey labor markets, 
their respective performances in the past four years should 
provide an indication of Newark's near term future perfor- 
mance. Table IV in the Appendix gives the number of jobs in 
New York City and New Jersey for the years 1970 to 1974. 
While the number of jobs in New Jersey has increased by 
131,200 or 5.2%, the number in New York City has declined by 


209,700 or 5$. The number of manufacturing jobs in the com- 


bined labor market has decreased by 11.78! (See footnote 13. 


The prospects for Newark's manufacturing sector are 


therefore not bright. The outlook for increased minority 


entry into the service sector is similarly dim. The indus- 
tries that make up this sector require a significant amount 
of training and education--training and education which mem- 
bers of minority groups often don't have. (Тһе median number 
of school years completed by the head of households residing 
in census tracts which are greater than 60% Black is 10.1 
years.) Given these factors and the state of the national 
economy, one should not expect any substantial nearterm im- 
Provement in the average incomes of households in the Newark 
Housing Market which might purchase a cooperative in a con- 
verted Roosevelt Homes. 

2) Current Incomes in the NHA 
Since the Newark Housing Authority has assumed the ob- 
ligation to give the current tenants of Roosevelt first pri- 


ority to live in the project after its conversion and second 


priority to tenants of other projects of the NHA, the incomes 


) 


Of households residing in Roosevelt and the rest of the NHA 
Will be a major determinant of whether Roosevelt can be suc- 
cessfully converted or not. The table below gives the average 
incomes, as of December 31, 1974, for various categories of 
households in Roosevelt Homes, in all the projects of the 
Newark Housing Authority, and in the 14 projects in the NHA 
in which fanilies with children reside (hereinafter called 


"Family Projects"). 


Average Incomes Roosevelt All NHA Family 
9f........ Homes Projects | Projects 
A11 Households $5,245 34,345 84,757 
Elderly Households $3,006 $3,043 $3,060 
Non-Elderly Households $6,401 $5,440 $5,447 
Households Receiving 

Welfare Income $4,271 $4,203 $4,225 
Households Receiving 

Non-Welfare Income $5,803 54,423 $5,208 


Source: Newark Housing Authority 
The income level of public housing tenants in Newark is 
clearly very low. Only 29% of all households living іп ЫНА 
projects derive at least some of their income from wages. of 
the households who live in the Family Projects, which includes 
Roosevelt Homes, a total of 1116 households, or only 14.38, 
have incomes очей $7,500, In Roosevelt Homes, the corres- 
ponding figure is 61, or 22.58. 

Using the observation that tenants earning $7,500 pay 
approximately 20% of their gross income for rent, 14% of the 


tenants in the NHA and 22% of the tenants of Roosevelt Homes 


would tend to purchase around $125 worth of housing services 


per month if public housing were unavilable and their current 
income were their only resource. About 2.5% of the former 
group and 3$ of the latter group (those with incomes greater 
than $12,000) would tend to purchase around $180 per month. 
But the average household residing in the NHA has an income 
of around $4,800; the average household in Roosevelt Homes, 
around $5,200, Households in this income range are willing 
to spend around 25% of their incomes for rent. This implies 
that if a cooperative Roosevelt Homes is to accomodate cur- 
rent МНА tenants, the monthly carrying charge cannot be sub- 
stantially more than $100. However, a selective relocation 
of the poorest current tenants of Roosevelt Homes households 


in other projects might make conversion feasible. 


5. CONCLUSION 
The design, age, and location of Roosevelt Homes may 
make it difficult to produce housing services of a given 
quality and at a price necessary to attract tenants able and 
willing to pay that price. Low income households may not be 


able to consume--by virtue of their low incomes. 


the quantity 
of housing services produced with each unit; higher income 
households ($7,000-$9,000) may feel they can purchase housing 
services of a greater quality elsewhere for the same price or 
may even desire a higher level of housing consumption (and be 
willing to pay the resulting higher rents or carrying char- 


ges.) 


Newark is a city of declining employment, particularly 
in its manufacturing sector. The incomes of the majority of 
its citizens are low. Increased employment opportunities do 
not appear to be in the offing. One should therefore expect 
the median real incomes of its Minority citizens to remain 
constant over the near term and perhaps even decline. The 
incomes of these "median" households and the amounts of money 


they might spend for housing services are given below. 


"208" "25a" 
Household Type Income Monthly Monthly 
Elderly* $3,060 $51.10 $63.88 
Non-Elderly* 35,447 $90.78 9113.48 
Welfare* 54,225 370.42 $88.02 
Non-Welfare* $5,208 $86.80 $108.50 
Employed Blacks- 

1974 58,000 $133.00 $166.67 
Employed Puerto 

Ricans-1974 $7,000 $117.00 $145.83 
*Average of Households in Family Projects 12/31/74 


The question that must be answered is whether house- 


holds in the first four groups in the table are able to pay 


the costs of a unit in Roosevelt Homes and whether the 


households in the bottom two groups are willing to. 


5. 
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ical Abstract of the U;:S. 1972, Washington: U. 
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This proportion, divided by the proportion of total em- 


surance, Real Estate Sectors. However, the former 
far outweighs tha latter їп importance: 


APPENDIX: EMPLOYMENT IN NEWARK 


TABLE 1 


Newark Employment 


Industry Group 1950 
Agriculture, Forestry, and 273 
Fisherie 
Mining 46 
Contract Construction 9,149 
Total Manufacturing 71,234 
Durable Goods 40,525 
tals ‚929 
Lumber, Wood Products, and 1,276 


itu 
Motor Vehicles and о 
Transportation SCH 2,557 


Mac! 
Other Durable Goods 10,817 
Non-Durable Goods 30,709 
Food and Kindred Products 7,238 
Textile Mill Products and 9,369 


Appa: 
printing and Publishing 
Chemicals and Allied Products 5,155 
а 


Other Non-Durable Goods an. 
Unspecified Industries 6,810 
Railroads and Railway Express 1,882 
Trucks and Warehousing 3,437 
Other Transportation 3,189 
Communications 2,333 
Utilities and Sanitary 2,703 
Wholesale Trade 7,400 
Retail Trade 31,041 


een 


GROUP 


Finance, Insurance 
and Reel Estate 


Hotels and and Other 
Personal Services 


Private Households 


Business and Repair 
Services 


Enterteinnent and Re- 
creation Service 


Medical, Legal, Ваше 
tion And буһег Pro 
fessional Services 


Publio Administration 


Industry not reported 
Total Bul 
16 years E eher, 
EE 


it Soars and ol 


Civilian Lebor Force 


Unemployed 1l, years 
and older 


Unemployment Rate 


Source: 1950 Data: Bure: 
1960 рака: Dure 


ке 
1970 Deta: Burom 


TABLE І (cont. ) 


1950 
9,502 


1,467 
5,907 


1,763 
1,295 
21,60 


7,619 
2,852 


3530: 
199,685 


16,700 
op 


eu of Census 


1960 
7,857 


5,281. 
4,238 


4, 384, 


195 


13,261 


7,323 
26,811 


1910 
8,515 


4,692 
24304, 


5,207 


508 


18,775 
6,758 


276,957 146,681 
3h, 53h. 9,83 
«062 «067 
Census of the Bomlation, 


TABLE ІІ TABLE II (conte) 
INDUSTRY PROPORTIONS: NEWARK EMPLOYMENT TEDUSTRY orou? 1950 1960 1910 
Finance, Insurance, 
and Real Estate +0517 ЕЛІ +0617 
INDUSTRY GROUP 1950 1960 1970 


Hotels & other Per- 


Aericut ture, Forestry, Servio «006 19319 0340 
d Fisherie: «OO «0011. “0029 Private Households +озг1 +0261 20167 
Mining 0002. „ооо 20007 Business and Repair «0259 E EX 
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Contract Construction — .0L98 «0383 DC 10070 ЕТ .0036 
Total Manufacturing 43877 „3620 3688 | karen, neca, me 
cation, 2 other Pros 
Durable Goods E BEN 22086 fessional Services „0632 EX за 
M «о! 40435 +0&52 
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0089 0079 40070 Industry Not Reported ^ .0155 BEER 
20139 „оо «01,0 
ery 40922 «1050 „0823 
Othor Durable Goods . 0568 „0360 20599 
Non-Durable Goods aen as +1582 
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ing 20187 «0217 +0234 
Other Transportation „0173 «0169 E 
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Utilities & Sanitary 
Service E 10115 „от. 
wholesale Trade «0h02 «029 «0360 
Retail Trade 1689 +2302 т 
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E 
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TABLE IV 


AND N: 


meng GROUP 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Transportation, 
erer, 
апа Urilities 
Trade 


Finance, Ins 
Real Estate 


Services 
Government 
Other 


Total 


Source: Regional 
Bigest of sot thr: 
(Raven, 1975) Table 13, р. 32: 


i Asso 


(in thousands) 


Wow York City 


2970 19]h 
125.6 122.6 
859.8 төз. 
380.5 316.6 


вщ.6 773.3 


480.9 9.9 
930.3 900.5 
56.1 578.0 
—Li 62 
в,193.5 3,983.86 


ected frends 


Nahe State of the бөлісе, А 
1974" al ban 


New Jersey 
2970 297 
9.9 97.5 
166.8 721.0 
155.0 158.1 


195.7 яш.5 


105.8 321.0 
339.5 393.9 
310.1 361.1 
БЕКШЕ 


2,286.1 2,417.3 


Roosevelt Homes: General Description 
Тһе Roosevelt Homes project is comprised of eleven 
three story walkups opened in 1946. Roosevelt is con- 
sidered to be one of the best of the Newark Housing 
Authority projects. Although located next to a district 
of mixed commercial and industrial uses, the project has 
succeeded in maintaining a sense of identity and stability. 
The turnover rate is low and the vacancy rate is less than 
1%. In short, Roosevelt's physical makeup and high degree 
оё tenant satisfaction makes it a good test case for 
analyzing a conversion. Some basic data on Roosevelt 


Homes are presented below 


ROOSEVELT HOMES: PROJECT 


Dwelling Units - 273 total 
1 bedroon--100 
2 bedroom--109 
3 bedroom-- 64 


mean rent--$61 (1975) 


Capital Costs 
The project was financed with Newark Housing 

Authority bonds. Interest and principal is paid by 

the, Federal Government through the Annual Contributions 

Contract. 

Bond Issue: 1st series interest 2-5/84-$1,053,224 (1944 


series interest 2-3/4%-5 "544,225 (1954) 
Total Cost 


Remaining principle as of 2/20/75--5949,876 


The 1st and 3rd series bonds are due in 1984 and 1994. 


Operating Expenses 


Total operating expenses for year 
ending 3/31/75 $371,000 
HUD operating subsidy (1974-5) $171,960 
HUD operating subsidy (1975-6) $199,390 


Improvements 
In March, 1975, Roosevelt received 
modernization funds of $633,504. Improvements, 

which are almost complete, include new roofs 


and compactors. 


Operating Costs and 


Good management is the key to the success of any 
housing development. Although firmness and prompt 
responsiveness to tenants are major elements of sound 
management, accurate budgeting is probably most crucial, 
for the development can only exist and be properly main- 
tained when receipts adequately cover expenses. 

Coop conversion for Roosevelt pivots on sound budget- 
ing, for if its purpose is providing units to low-income 
cooperators, uncontrolled expenses vs. super revenue con- 
straints is the name of the gane. 

The first step in the process of predicting future 
operating costs for a housing project is to examine the 
history of Income and Expense Statements for that par- 
ticular project. Ву analyzing past budgets and past trends 
some insight to the future can be obtained. In order to 
make trend analyses, an in-depth understanding of each 
component of expense must be achieved. 

А second benefit of an in-depth discussion of the 
1974 Income and Expense Statement for Roosevelt Homes will 


become apparent in di ing the ibility of 


Roosevelt Homes into a cooperative. It is only with a sound 
knowledge of Roosevelt's expenses that the feasibility of 


conversion can be decided. 


Data Sources 1. of Current Operating Expenses in Roosevelt 
Data for this section comes from three primary тп 1974 total operating expenditures at Roosevelt 
sources: Homes were $515,742. The operating statement disaggregates 
(1) The Newark Housing Authority--Income and Expense this total expense into nine major expense categories. 
statements for Columbus, Roosevelt, Scudder, and These expense categories are listed as administration, 
Wright complexes. tenant services, utilities, ordinary and t 
(2) The HUD Area Office (Newark) --Operating Statements general expense, non-routine maintenance, capital expendi- 
for three market structures that are comparable tures, prior year adjustments, and other deductions. Three 
to the Roosevelt in terms of age, structure, num- of these nine expense categories are the major contributors 
ber of units per structure and location (Newark). to the total expense of $515,742. Ordinary maintenance and 
(3) David Chronheim Management and Realty Company operation expenses totaled $173,504 in 1974. The cost of 
(Newark)--One Operating Statement for a market utilities was $166,012 and the third major category, admin- 
structure that is comparable to Roosevelt in terms istration, cost $71,435. 
Of age, structure, number of units per structure, Each of the nine major expense categories is disaggregat- 
and location. ed into components. For example, ordinary maintenance and 


operation is divided into the components of labor, materials, 
and contract costs. Labor expenses for ordinary maintenance 
was $137,963. Significantly, this is seventy-nine percent 
of ordinary maintenance and operation costs and even more 
significantly is twenty-seven percent of Roosevelt Home's 
total expenditures. Clearly, a high portion of the cost of 
operating Roosevelt Homes can be attributed to labor costs. 


The utilitary category is i into six 


In 1974 over one-half of the utility expenses went for fuel. 


The cost was $86,084. A large amount, $30,632, was spent on 


electricity. $9,670 was paid for water, $4,697 for gas 
and $2,489 for miscellaneous utility expenses. The sixth 
Component of utility expense is labor costs. Again, a 
substantial portion of the category expense is spent for 


labor since the cost was $32,490 in 1974 


The administrative category is subdivided into eight 
components. The bulk of administrative expense is for non- 
technical salaries, $47,036, and for technical salaries, 
$13,814. The total administrative expenses for the Newark 
Housing Authority are pro rated or distributed proportionately 
among all of the projects. This provides a partial explana- 
tion of why administrative expenses are as high as they are 
presently. 

$81,815 was spent in the general expense category in 
1974. This figure includes $57,467 for employee benefit 
contributions and $11,001 for insurance. 

The remaining expense categories accounted for a small 
Percentage of total operating expenses. Tenant services 
cost $18,104, non-routine maintenance cost $3,230, capital 


were $536, prior year adjustments were $1,106, 


and other deductions were not present. 


2. Recent Trends in Operating Expenses in Roosevelt 


The total operating expenditures for Roosevelt Homes 
rose thirty percent between 1973 and 1974. The $515,742 


expense statement discussed in detail above, was $118,300 


higher than the 1973 expense statement. By disaggregating 
the $118,300 figure, and by analyzing the extent to which 
each expense category and each category component contribut- 
ed to this cost increase, it will be possible to see why 
expenses rose. In this way, it may be possible to determine 
whether a past price increase was a one-time affair or 
whether the trend is likely to continue. 

The table, "Roosevelt Homes: Analysis of Operating State- 
ments," displays in terms of both dollars and percentages the 
degree to which each item of expense changed between 1973 and 
1974. A major factor in the expenditure increase was the 
rising price of fuel between 1973 and 1974. This was a 100 
percent increase over 1973. Between 1972 and 1973 there was 
а slight drop in fuel expenditure. Clearly, the only way to 
predict future fuel costs for Roosevelt Homes is to predict 
future market prices for fuel. 

Electricity bills increased 26 percent between 1973 and 
1974. This 96,244 increase was significantly more than the 
approximately $2300 increase between 1972 and 1973. Other 
utility costs also rose. The payment for water rose to $1918, 
gas rose $356 and other utility expenses rose $729. Utility 
expenses for labor fell a total of $7,935 or 20 percent. 
Overall, the recent trend indicates a continuing increase in 
wtility expenses. The presence of continued inflation in 
the economy adds further substantiation to this prediction. 


The category of ordinary maintenance and operation 


experienced a major expense increase. Labor expenditures 
rose by 29 percent, from $107,000 to $137,963. Material 
expenditures increased by $5,493 and contract costs fell 
8551. As an aggregate, maintenance and operation costs rose 
by 26 percent for an increase of $35,905. 

Administrative expenditures rose 25 percent between 
1973 and 1974. $10,694 of the $14,287 expense rise was from 
the increase in funds for technical salaries. 

General Expenses increased 24 percent. This was due 
to a $6,177 increase in collection losses and a $14,144 
increase in employee benefit contributions. 


in the other were ficantl 


higher in 1974 than in 1973 if expressed in terms of percent- 
age increases but in dollar terms were less significant. 
Tenant services climbed 57 percent to $18,104, and non-routine 
maintenance jumped 232 percent or $2,256. 

The table "Categories of Major Expense Change" displays 
the areas in which the major cost changes have occurred. 


These changes were discussed in detail above. 


3. Estimating Operating Costs 
Utilities 

Estimates for utility costs are derived by analyzing 
the 1974 average per unit cost of (1) the market comparables, 
(2) public housing units, and (3) specifically, the Roosevelt 


complex. 


(1) Market Comparables: Тһе following table indicates 
that the most expensive per unit cost item for Newark market 
comparables is heating fuel, averaging $202 and ranging 
within the cases from a low of $155/unit to a high of $240. 
Electricity, averaging $47/unit, ranks second. Gas and 
janitor materials rank third and fourth, respectively, as 


high cost items. 


1974 Average Cost Per Unit 


Cases 


Aggregate 

Avg. 
1 2 3 4 

Operating exp 

Heating 5198 $145 5224 5240 5202 

Janitor materials 25 5 - a 25 

Electricity 23 7 e m 47 

Water 25 - - E 18 

cas - - - 37 37 


Due to the lack of data for some utility items, the aggregate 
average is derived solely from the number of entries of each 
row item. The reader is referred to Appendix A for an 
annual breakdown (1971-1974) of average per unit cost for 


individual cases. 


(2) Public Housing: Heating fuel is the highest 


average per unit cost ($293) among utility costs in Newark's 


Public housing. Electricity ranks second, averaging $90/unit, 
while water and gas rank third and fourth, respectively. 

Utility Costs--Budget Implications: Since utility 
costs have been the most variable in operating budgets over 
the last two or three years, base budgets (year #1 of opera- 
tion) for Roosevelt under cooperative ownership are derived 
by focusing on these costs. Future budgets are also derived 
by focusing on recent increases in utility costs. 

Since there are large discrepancies between public hous- 
ing and market housing utility costs, comparative budgets for 
the base and future years are made. One budget is based 
оп the actual or per unit utility costs of Roosevelt since 
there is no apparent reason as to why they are higher than 
the costs in other public housing complexes and since they 
deviate drastically from the per unit cost of comparable 
market structures. The other budget is based on the per unit 
utility cost of comparable market structures. The former 
budget assumes that utility expenses for Roosevelt will remain 
constant after the conversion into coops, while the latter 
assumes that the individual units will be metered separately 
and more importantly, that the occupants will be more "savings 
conscious" since they will have to underwrite their individual 


utility costs. 


Insurance and Taxes: Insurance costs have been 


estimated at approximately 4% of gross income based on the 


amount expended for market structures. The present 1974 
cost of insurance for Roosevelt is 5% of gross income. 
Since the difference between the insurance cost (as a а 

of income) for Roosevelt and the market comparables is only 
1% the present amount expended ($11,000 per year) for in- 
suring Roosevelt is used in all budget computations. The 
reader is referred to Appendix B for a detailed breakdown o 


insurance as a "* of income" from 1971-1974 for the individi 


al cases. 
Insurance as a $ of Income, 1971- 1974 
Cases 
2 3 aggregate average 
42.5% 3.258 4,5% D 
1974 Average Cost Per Unit 
Cases 
Aggregate 
Roosevelt Scudder Wright Columbus Avg. 
# of units 274 1676 1206 1556 
Fuel $314 $292 $239 $328 $293 
Electricity 112 19 103 85 90 
Water 35 57 60 в 53 
Gas 17 21 29 2а 23 


Source: City of Newark Public Housing Authority, Statements 
Operating Receipts and Expenditures for 
Scudder, Wright and Columbus Housing 
Project: 


£ 


(3) Тһе Roosevelt Complex: Ав indicated from the Since the taxes, as a % of income, levied both on 
preceding table, fuel and electricity per unit costs for Roosevelt and the market structures are inappropriate for 
Roosevelt are higher than the aggregate per unit averages calculating the cooperative's tax bill, an abatement 
оё both the market comparables and the public housing units. assumption is made that will reduce the tax levy to 15% 
The per unit cost of water, though lower than the aggregate of Roosevelt's rental income after ownership conversion. 
average per unit cost in Newark's public housing, is almost The abatement assumption is not without some basis, however. 
double the aggregate average in comparable market structuresy 


Case #5, which is under cooperative ownership, has expended 
1 ні 14%, 12% апа 10% of its rental income for 1971, 1972, ала 
Summary: Clearly, the utility cost of public housing 
— 1973, respectively. Тһе average tax levy for the three 
units is higher than the costs of comparable market structures. 
years is 12% of gross income. (See Appendix B) Therefore, 
The discrepancy in these costs is probably the most attribut- 
considering other operating expenses, the 15% is deemed 
able to the larger proportion of two and three bedroom units 
acceptable, being only 3$ above the market coop's average 
in the public housing complexes. Unless economies of scale 
tax bill but, moreover, being the maximum allowable "percent 
are involved, deciphering reasons why Roosevelt (with the 
оё income" without up and out of the reach of the target 
smallest number of units of the four observed public housing 
population. 
Complexes) has the second highest fuel and electricity 


average cost per unit of the four housing complexes is more 


Maintenance 
difficult. 


Presumably, these other larger complexes have 


Assuming that rehabilitating the property for conversion 
larger proportions of two and three bedroom units than 


will reduce the maintenance costs in the early years of oper- 
Roosevelt and higher per unit costs. ation, a replacement reserve of 7% of gross income is cal- 
culated for maintaining the complex. 
Taxes: Real estate taxes have been difficult to estimate 


since the Newark Assessor's Office has not been helpful in and Other 


Costs 
releasing a figure for the approximate tax levy for Roosevelt Management, legal and auditing, and telephone/telegram 
under cooperative ownership. Тһе 10% of income in lieu of expenses are determined by the average "expense as a of 
taxes presently being paid to the City serves no useful pur- income" from comparable market operating budgets. These 
pose for estimating the taxes once the form of the property's 
Ownership changes. 


average percentages of income аге very similar to "standard" 
percentages of income expended from these items. (See 


Appendix B). 


Administrative Costs as a % of Income 


Cases 
1 2 3 aggregate avg. 

Mgnt. fee - 5.25% 4.75% ЕЗ 

Legal and 

auditing 1.3% E 1.275 1 

Telephone/ 

telegraph E ЕЗ 1275 . 


Other Operating Costs Items 


Protective Services: Security cost is estimated at 
$39,000. The figure is based on the present six man team 
spread over a twenty-four hour shift for Roosevelt. The 
annual salary per security guard is $6,500. 

Garbage Removal: The current market rate for garbage 
removal in Newark is $3.00 per month per apartment. The 
figure was obtained in an interview with management agents 
from one of Newark's largest management firms. 

Exterminating: This cost is based on market rates at 
$2.00 monthly per apartment. 


Janitor Materials: Materials include such items as 


cleaning, electric, hardware, plumbing and painting supplies. 


The annual cost for materials is estimated at $6900. It is 


based on the 1974 cost for a 270 unit complex managed by 
Chronheim's Realty and Management Firm. 

Maintenance Payroll: The payroll includes two full- 
time maintenance employees, two full-time janitors and 
опе superintendant. Тһе total annual payroll is $38,000, 
with janitors and maintenance employees' compensation being 
$7,000 each and $10,000 for the superintendent. staff re~ 
quirement and salaries were estimated by the Operating Budget 


component for this study. 


4. Operating Costs: vs. Public Housing 


The feasibility of converting Roosevelt Homes into 
а cooperative hinges largely оп whether or not rental 
income and other forms of income will be sufficient to 
cover the total expenses incurred by the cooperative. 
Maintenance and operating costs are a major component of the 
expense of operating a housing project. It is, therefore, 
vital that a good estimate be made of the maintenance and 
operating costs that would be experienced by a cooperative. 
It is important to use two time frames when specifying 
the maintenance and operating costs that will be experienced 
by a cooperative. For the first time frame, the present, a 
base year budget must be established. This base year budget 
is the predicted 1974 budget for a cooperative. Ву estimat- 


ing what the budget for Roosevelt Homes in 1974 would have 


been if Roosevelt Homes was a cooperative in 1974, it is Base Budget I 
possible to hold constant the inflationary effects of time. (Utility cost based on Roosevelt 


1t is only by artificially holding costs constant that the per unit expense in 1974) 


variable "form of ownership" can be isolated from the 


variable "rising operating costs due to inflation." The Admin. Exp.: per unit total 
two Base Budgets for Roosevelt Homes that were derived by mgt. fee $17,400 
averaging the expenses found in the private market cases, legal and auditing 3,500 
i urpose of predicting the costs for a telephone and telegraph 3,500 
are formed with the purpose of predicting the costs f telephone iu 
cooperative in the first time frame, the present. It is 
Operating Exp.: 
also vital to examine maintenance and operating costs in the 
: ` heating fuel 314 86,000 
second time frame, the future. This projection of the pend 2 seg 
Roosevelt Base Budget into the future will follow the analysis ^ electricity 112 30,600 
оё the Budget іп the base year. Mater 35 9,700 
icti gas 17 4,700 
Two base budgets, predicting operating expense state- garbage removal 36 9,900 
ments for Roosevelt Homes as a Co-op in 1974, were established. protective services 143 39,000 
These budgets аге based оп ап analysis of operating expenses exterminating 2 500 
payroll 38,000 
found in the private housing market. (See Base Budgets I and sub-total D 
11.) The method for deriving these budgets has been previous- 
Replacement reserve 
ly explained. (including 3* vacancy allowance) 34,800 
Base Budget II is actually a statement of the average Taxes 52,100 
budget of private market housing projects which have physical Insurance 11,900 
Sub-tota mu 
characteristics similar to thse found in Roosevelt Homes. 
TOTAL $347,500 
The implicit assumption, when applying Budget II, is that I 


if Roosevelt Homes was converted to a cooperative, then the 
maintenance and operating costs would be the same as those 


found in private market housing. Budget II is the low estimate 


of income 


10 
15 


Base Budget 11 for maintenance and operating costs for Roosevelt Homes 
(Utility cost based on market comparables as a cooperative. 


1974 per unit expense) In order to determine the probability of a Roosevelt 


Cooperative experiencing Base Budget II it is necessary 


Admin. Exp.: ег unit total % of income 
— total кенен, М compare Base Budget II to the actual 1974 Budget for 

mgt. fee $13,800 ЕЈ 

Roosevelt Homes. Вазе Budget ІІ assumes that the соорега- 
legal and auditing 2,800 1 ive wi i 

tive will pay five percent of their rental income to a 
telephone and telegraph 2,800 1 ۴ 
SECHER 18400 7 management agency. Legal and auditing fees and telephone 


and telegraph bills are equivalent to one percent of income 
Operating Exp.: 
in the private housing cases. Thus, the total administra- 


heating fuel 202 55,300 
janitor materials 25 6,900 tive expense in Base Budget II is $19,400. The Newark 
electricity 47 12,900 Housing Authority spent $71,435 for administration of Roose- 
water 18 4,900 
velt Homes in 1974. In essence, Base Budget II predicts 

gas 37 10,100 
Garbage removal 36 9,800 that administrative expenses would be $52,035 lower than 
protective services 143 39,000 presently if Roosevelt was converted to a cooperative. 
exterminatin 2 500 

ы This із not ап unsound prediction. Тһе current 971,435 
payroll 38,000 
sub-total $177,400 65 figure reflects the fact that the Newark Housing Authority 
Replacenent reserve pro rates its total front office costs among the various 

(including 3% vacancy allowance) 27,700 10 

s Y d projects. Much of the $71,435 was not spent on the actual 

Taxes 41,500 15 N 
management of Roosevelt Homes. The predicted $19,400 admin- 

Insurance 11,000 3 i i 
Sub-totai — — — Á istration cost under a со-ор arrangement is justified, as 
BOE the standard fee for private management firms is five to six 


percent of a project's rental income. 
The utility costs in Base Budget II are substantially 


lower than the actual 1974 utility costs in Roosevelt Homes. 


It is questionable asto whether or not a Roosevelt Cooperative 
could cause utility costs to decline so significantly. In 
Base Budget II the per unit cost for heating fuel is $202, 
for electricity is $47, for water is $18, and for gas is $37. 
In comparison, the actual per unit annual costs for Roosevelt 
were $314 for heating fuel, $112 for electricity, $35 for 
water and $37 for gas. Base Budget II assumes that the 
residents of a cooperative will cut utility costs by being 
more conservative in their use of utilities. Such conserva- 
tion could be encouraged by billing each tenant individually. 
Base Budget II allows $38,000 for the payroll. This 
would pay for four full time maintenance men and for one 


full time NES 


with a 
private management firm indicates that this is a reasonable 
number of laborers for private market housing. Тһе actual 
labor expense for Roosevelt Homes in 1974 was $170,453. 

Base Budget 11 allocates $39,000 for protective 
services. This is an expense not found in the current 
Roosevelt Homes budget. At present six full time security 
guards are employed at Roosevelt Homes. Their salaries are 
paid for by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
If Roosevelt Homes lost its status as public housing the 
cooperative would have to pay the salaries of these security 
guards. 

Base Budget II reserves seven percent of total income 


for replacement costs and three percent for a vacancy 


allowance. Vacancy allowance might fluctuate between three 


and five percent and replacement costs between five and 
seven percent. This $27,700 reserve probably represents 
a minimum figure. Replacement reserves are not adequately 
represented in the Roosevelt budget since much of the 
actual 1974 replacement funds came from the Department of 


Housing and Urban s i llocati 


Property taxes are significantly higher in the Base 
Budget because if Roosevelt Homes is converted to a cooperative 
it will lose the tax advantage given to public housing 
projects. Іп 1974 а payment of 94,858 was made in lieu of 
taxes. If Roosevelt Homes was a cooperative, then fifteen 
percent of total income would be the tax payment. In Base 
Budget II fifteen percent of total income is $41,500. 

The insurance premium is assumed to be the same 
irregardless of whether Roosevelt is a cooperative or public 
housing. 

The Grand Total of expenses enumerated in Base Budget 
II is $277,000. Base Budget II, predicts that if Roosevelt 
Homes was a cooperative in 1974, then the total maintenance 
and operating costs would have been $277,000 instead of the 
actual total of $515,742. 

Base Budget I differs from Base Budget II only in one 
respect. Base Budget I is the high estimate for maintenance 
and operating costs for Roosevelt as a cooperative. The 


difference between Base Budget II and Base Budget I is that 


in Base Budget I utility costs are assumed to be the same 
as the actual utility costs for Roosevelt Homes in 1974. 
Thus, the assumption of Base Budget I is that a cooperative 
association could not do anything which would cause utility 
expenses to decrease. Base Budget I would be the better 
estimate if the high utility costs in Roosevelt are caused 
by structural conditions in Roosevelt rather than by misuse 
of utilities by tenants. The Grand Total maintenance and 
operating expense under Budget I is $347,500. This is less 
than the actual maintenance and operating cost for Roose- 


velt Homes in 1974. 


5. Budget Predictions for Roosevelt 


1n determining the conversion feasibility, it is neces- 
sary to study future cost vs. future income capability. Since 
this project depends on revenue from a predominantly low- 
income tenantry, some foresight into cost increases is most 
useful for deciding (1) whether a predominant low-income 
tenantry will be the target population over time, (2) whether 
a mixed-income tenantry will be necessary and if so, in what 
year of the coop's operation and (3) whether a predominantly 
low-income or mixed tenantry will be able to support the 
coop's continued operation. Specific analyses of rent levels 
and income ranges of possible cooperators are discussed in 


the financing and market components of this study. 


Only 


general rent levels and income ranges are noted here. 


Operating budgets are projected for the second year 
of Roosevelt under cooperative ownership. As with the base 
year, there are two budgets derived from comparative pur- 
poses. One is based on the increase in utility costs in 
the Roosevelt complex from 1973-1974, and the other on 
increases in utility costs for comparable market structures. 


(See Appendix C) 


Projection of Utility Costs Based on 
ioosevelt's 1973-1974 increases 


173-748 


projected '75 175 per 
increase 1974 cost costs unit cost 
heating fuel 1008 586,084 $172,168 5628 
electricity 268 30,632 38,596 141 
water 2518 9,670 33,942 124 
gas эз 4,687 5,108 19 


Projection of Utility Costs Based on 
Structures' '73-'74 Increases 


173-1748 


avg. per unit | projected '75 

avg. incr. 1974 cost сове 
heating fuel 64% 5202 $331 
electricity 19% 47 53 
water E 18 18.4 
gas 08 37 37 


ROOSEVELT HOM 


Administrative: 


1. Non-technical 
Salaries 


2. Techhical 

3. Legal Expenses 

в. Travel! 

5. Publications 

6. Membership Dues 
and Fees 

7. Telephone and 
Telegraph 

8. Sunáry 


9. т 
Мата 


Tenant Services: 
10. Salaries 


11. Recreati 
Publication etc. 


12. Contract costs- 
Training and 

13. Total Tenant 
Service 


Expenses 


IES: ANALYSIS OF OPER 


ACTUALS FOR 1973 AND 197 
Expenses 

1975 197% 
$45,053 $57,036 
3,120 13,814 
1,763 1,720 
9% 150 
21 6? 
132 181 
1,218 2,671 
5,752 5,797 
57,148 71,435 
9,210 11,477 
. 489 1,009 
1,839 5,618 
11,538 18,108 


Difference 


$1,983 


10,694 


14,287 


D 


Change 


1973 
Utilities: 
14, Water $ 7,752 
15. Electricity | 28,388 
16. баз 4,291 
17. Fuel 52,863 
18. Labor 0,425 
19. Other Utility 1,760 
Expense 
20. Total Utility 116,479 
xpense 
Ordinary 
Maintenance and 
Operation: 
21. Labor $107,000 
22. Materials 12,225 
23. Contract 18,374 
Costs 
28. Totel 137,599 
Ordinary 
Maintenance 
and Operation 
General Expense: 
25. Insurance $ 10,585 
26. Payments i 
feu of Taxes — 9,71 
27. Terminal Leave 990 
Payments 
28. Employee 43,323 
Benefit 
Contributions 
1,350 


29. Collection 
oses 


1974 


$ 9,670 
30,632 
4,647 
86,084 
32,490 
2,489 


166,012 


$137,963 
17,718 
17,823 


173,50% 


11,001 


4,858 
652 


57,467 


7,527 


Difference 


$ 1,918 
6,2% 


59,533 


30,963 
5,593 
-551 


35,905 


6,177 


Я Change 


25 


30. Interest оп - 
Admin. and 
en 


гу Notes 
эт. Other General $ 193 
Expense 


32. Total General 66,082 
Ех (Uineee 5- 


33. Total Routine 
Expense(lines 
9,13,20,2%,32) 


388,846 


Non-routine 
Maintenance! 


3%. Extraordinary 974 
intenanc 


35. Casuality losses - 
Noncapitalized 
Net 


36. Total Non- 
routine 
Maintenance 


s For Leased 
Dreining: 


37. Rent to Owners - 

of Leased 
Dwellings 

38, gotal äm 
E 

Capital Expenditures: 


389,820 


39. Replacement of 217 
Non-expendable 
Equipment 


40. Property 
Betternents + 
Additions 


(40) 


41. Total бөріні 177 
nditures 
[ior 


1974 


81,815 


510,870 


3,230 


3,230 


514,100 


155 


Difference 


15,733 


122,02% 


2,256 


2,256 


125,280 


359 


Я Change 


232 


1973 


42. Total Operating 
Expense (lines 
38,4) 


Prior Year Adjustments: 


43. Affecting Residual 
Receipts 


м. Basio Annu 
Leased Contributions 


45. Contributions for 
Speci віду 
Famili 


6. Contributions for 
ntal Assistance 


47. Total Prior Year 
Adjustmenis-Debit 
gr {Greait) lines 


Other Deductions: 


48, Deposits in Rental 
Debt Зег\ 
äerer 


49. Deficiency in 
Residual Kecéipts 


at End of Preceding 
Fiscal Ye 


50. Total Other Jeductions 
(Lines 48+49) 


51. dota operating 

tures, including 
Year Adjustnents 
and Other Deductions 
Wen 


Eë 


$389,997 


7,355 


7,355 


397.352 


197% 
$515,636 


1,106 


1,106 


515,782 


Difference 


$124,639 


-6,249 


118,390 


Change 
32 


30 


CATEGORIES 
1972-1973 

Non-Technical Salaries 
Labor-Utiliti. 


1972-1974. 
Technical Salaries 

Water 

Electricity 

Fuel 

Labor-Utilit 

Ordinary Maintenance-Labor 


1974-1975 Predicted, by МНА 
Non-Technical Sal 

Sai falaries | 
Electricity 


Ordinary Maintenance-Labor 


OF MAJOR EXPENSE CHANGE 


$ -9,451 
+81162 


+105693 


27.935 
430,963 
-11,334 

+%,009 


Exhibit À 


iing Expenses, Year II 


(based on Roosevelt's 1973- 
1975 utility increases) 
per unit total 

Admin. Exp.: 

ngt. foe $ 26,600 
legal & auditing 5,300 
‘telephone & 

сенам - о 
эса 35:200 

азр. 
heating feul 628 172,200 
Janitor materials* 26 7.000 
electricity m 38,600 
water 128 36.000 
= 19 5,100 
garbage renoval* эв 9.900 
protective services* 39,400 
extermining* 2 500 
E 818 
Replacement reserve 53,100 
WE 25 ча- 
allowance) 

Taxes 79,600 
See — Bx 


Total $531,000 


* items that have assumed a 1% inflationary incre: 
budget cost 


above base 


operat 


Admin. Exp.: 


garbage removal* 
protective service: 
externinatinge 


Exhibit B 
Operating Expenses, Year II 
(based оп 1973-1974 utility 
inei for mkt. structures) 
ger unit total £ of income 
$ 16,600 ж 
3,300 1 
00 1 
23,200 
331 90,700 
26 7,000 
5 18,500 
18 4,900 
э? 10,100 
36 9,900. 
39,800 
2 5 


Replacement reserve 
Pineluding M va- 
DEN 


* items that have 
budget cost 


$331,400 


uned a 1% inflationary increase above bas 


10 
15 


The first budget (Exhibit A) based on Roosevelt's 


173-174 utility costs increases indicates that total oper- 
ating expenses will increase from $347,500 (see Base Budget 
I) in the base year to $531,000, а 53% increase. Exerting 
the most impact on the total increase in expenses is heating 
fuel at $628 per unit. Assuming that (at a minimum) 
revenues will equal expenses, the rise in rents would have 
to be concomitant to the rise in costs. According to this 
budget, the average annual cash outflow for rents from 
occupants would be $1,940. ТЕ the Brooke Amendment gives 
some measure of a rent/income ratio (25%), then the average 
minimum annual income requirement is $8,000. The average 
rent per unit in the first year of the coop's operation is 
$1,300; the average minimal income requirement is $5,200. 
Clearly, the rise in minimal average income from the base 

to the second year indicates that a mixed income tenantry 

is required if expenses are to be met. 

The other budget (Exhibit B) indicates that the expenses 
based on the comparable market structures, continue to be 
lower than expenses for Roosevelt under government owner- 
ship. Total operating expenses increased from $277,000 (see 
Base Budget II) in the base year to $331,400, а 20% increase. 
Again assuming, as a minimal, that income will have to equal 
cost, the average annual rent per unit in the second year of 
operation would have to be at least $1,200. This means that 


the average minimal income requirement per family would be 


$4,800. Тһе average rent in the first year is $1,000 per 
unit; the average minimal income requirement is $4,000. 
The increase in average minimal income per family is still 
within a low-income range. 

During these times of continued economic instability, 
it is very difficult to predict, with any accuracy, the cost 
of almost any item from one month to the next, much less 
from one year to another. Since one of the primary objectives 
of this coop conversion is to deliver them to low-income 
families, clearly, the budgets (both base and for the second 
year) based on present utility cost for Roosevelt rule out 
any possibility of a predominant poverty populated coop after 
the first year. The budgets, based on utility cost of 


have not the bility of à 


market 
low-income coop, however. Therefore, in the interest of 
Providing coops to low-income families over time, we dare to 
speculate what cost will be five years hence. 

The budget for year five is based on the utility costs 


increase for market structures from 1971-1974. 


Projection of Utility Costs Increase 


871-874 avg. 3 '74 avg. per projected '78 

increase unit cost рег unit cost 
heating fuel 22% $202 $246 
electricity ns 47 52 
water [3 18 19 
gas os 37 37 


The projection (Exhibit C) indicates that the total expenses 
for year five will be higher than they were for the base 
year (see Base Budget I), from $277,000 to $299,400. How- 
ever, the total expenses for year five are less than the 
projected expenses for the second year. The small increase 
in projected expenses for year five is explained by having 
been calculated by the average increase in cost over four 
years. Budgets for year #2 are calculated on the basis of 
costs increase for one year (1974), the year of the greatest 
increase in costs. 

The minimum average annual income requirement per unit 
for the fifth year is $4,400, with $1,100 as the minimum 
average rent per unit (again assuming a maximum rent/income 
ratio of 258). ТЕ the budget for year #5 is in any way 
acceptable, it is concluded that the coop can be delivered 
to a large number of low-income shareholders, provided that 


and "cost i among 


habilitation upon 


cooperators induce near market utility costs. 


Exhibit C 


Operating Expenses, Year V 


(based on increases in utility costs 
for mkt. structures from 1971-1974) 


legal &xauditing 
telephone & 
telegraph 
Sub-total 
Operating exp.: 
heating fuel 


janitor materials* 
electricity 

water 

gas 

garbage removal* 
protective services" 
exterminating* 

"m 

BUDE 

Replacement reserve 
леа ding 3% va 


у allowance) 
Тахев 


surance 
677 7 — 


Total 


per unit 


total 


$ 15,900 
3,000 


450 


30,000 
14,900 


-ў9% 


$299,400 


£ of income 
= 
1% 


"itens that have assumed а 15 annual inflationary increase 
(4% per item for 4 years) above base budget ci 


APPENDIX А 
Expense Per Unit 


Cass А. 3-otory walks 27 mites completed іш 1989 
tine E 1972 1923 
Operating Exp. 


heating feul n2 мя 
janitor materials » E 25 
electricity 15 19 20 
water 16 а 2% 


garbage removal - - - 


payroll 
‘exterminating 4 > p 


Case #2: 3-story walk-upi3é units: completed in 1950 
Е 


heating feul 85 75 89 


janitor materials 20 8 14 
electric: 26 36 ES 
water - - - 
garbage removal - - - 
payroll 30 ээ ээ 
exterminating n - p 
ase #3: 3-story walk-upib9 units: completed in 1950 
heating feul 123 из из 


garbage removal - - - 
payroll 57 - % 
exterminating - E - 


Case fü: 3-story walk-upi 2 bldgs.,270 units; completed in 1950 
Operating Expense (data available for 1974 only) 
$240 


heating feul 
janitor materials 
electricity 
water 

gas 

garbage removal 
payroll 
exterminating 


м 


Appendix В 


Expenses ав a Я of 


Income 


Case $1:3 story walk-up: 27 units; completed in 1989 
n Д 272 12 E 


Admin. Exp.: 


Operating Ех; 
heating feul 
electricity 
water 


Insurance 


3 
1.8 2.01 1.3 
9 10 9 12 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 2 1 
? в 4 5 

23 29 29 26 
? 4 3 3 


Case $2: 3-story walk-up; 36 units ; completed in 1950 


Adnin. Exp. 
management 
telephone & 
telegraph 
legal & 
auditing 


ерніне Бар. 
heating feul 
electricity 
water 


7 3 5 6 
E 1 1 1 
5 6 6 

6 5 6 ° 
2 2 2 2 
6 6 5 ? 

ГА 55 43 39 

4 3 3 s 


Саве #313-story walk-up: 49 units: completed in 1950 Appendix © 
E E ак. Cost mer 
Admin. Exp.: 
management 4 3 5 H E! 
telephone & Case fii J-story walk-upi 27 units: completed in 19% 
telegrap! - 6 2 ож Gees m м ° 
legal & au- 1022173 $ iner. —— (Diet 6 £ dn. 
diting 2 3 19 ая ы. 
heating fenl ж - БЫ 
Operating Exp.: electricity 20 6 im 
heating feul в ? 6 no e water » m ж 
electricity 4 D 
a. 5 d ж Case #2, 3-story walk-upi36 unite: completed in 1950 
- - - - N heating feul E 18 в 
- - - - - electricity ч -7 я 
15 15 15 18 16 water - - - 
35 36 E 20 215 ص‎ 
Case В салату мацер 49 uniter completed in 1950 
6 n n 3-story walk-up 
5 > і heating feul 9% 
electric: ` 
Case # b; 3-story walk-upi 270 units; completed in 1950 eg = E ы 
eas - - И 


Expense per unit is not calculated because income figure 
Te not given. 


ory НТО unies 2 tegen сое in 1950 
were not calculated because data for this project 
as given oniy for 1978. 


ES 


26 
m 
heating fel 8 E 225 
electricity 15 5 us 
water 18 - - в 


G. Financing а Roosevelt Homes 


What are the financial ibilities апа 


assumptions about operating expenses are made. These 


are based on the predicted operating costs 


to a conversion of a public housing authority project to а 
tenant owned cooperative? As a model, Roosevelt Homes will 
be examined to test various options. Each option will be 


examined on the basis of the following criteri. 


1) Impact on subsidie 

2) Impact on the City of Newari 

3) Impact on the Newark pe Authority 

2) Impact on rents and tenant: 
Because this paper is a pre-feasibility study, the reader 
should keep in mind that all cost estimates are rough. 
Furthermore, this section of the paper does not deal with the 
sticky issue of the process of cooperative conversion. The 
Conversion of a rental project to a cooperative usually takes 
One or two years. During this period, the cooperative in- 
Corporates, contracts out management services, sets up a 
Board of Directors, and, most importantly, markets its units. 
The costs involved in conversion are both financial and 
social. Individuals within the Housing Authority have 
indicated that the NHA would be able to provide the technical 
and administrative assistance necessary in the conversion 
Process. The issues of marketing and relocation are dealt 


with in other sections of this report. 


Methodology 
Three basic options for conversion of Roosevelt to a 


Cooperative are tested. Within each option, various 


that were discussed in another section of this report. 

The four impacts discussed above are operationally 
defined. "Impact on subsidies" simply refers to the increase 
or decrease in dollars from HUD that accrue under each op- 
tion. The "impacts on Newark" are twofold: 1) The net 
increase on property taxes that take place due to conver- 
sion, 2) the net effect of the loss of Federal subsidy. The 
impact on the Newark Housing Authority will be narrowly de- 
fined for the purposes of this section. Only the financial 
effects of conversion on Housing Authority operations will 
be dealt with. Finally, the impact of conversion on rents 
and gross income requirements will be examined. 

The final impact, rent levels, constitutes the bulk of 
the financial analysis. As stated before, predicted rents 
are based on the operating cost assumptions discussed 
earlier in this report. For each operating assumption, a 
rent table for one, two and three bedroom units is derived. 
For each bedroom type, three rent levels are given. The 
rents are for "low income," "high-low income," and "moderate 
income" people. The percentage of units allocated "low" and 
"high-low" income groups are 25% each; the "moderate income" 
rents are allocated 50% of the units. 

These rent levels are used to illustrate a mixed income 


approach to the project. Тһеу are not meant to constitute 


ап unchangeable schedule.* Under each operating assumption, 
of course, the rent levels necessary to maintain the project 
will change. 

From the estimated rent levels, minimum gross income 
requirements are derived. In order to obtain the gross in- 
come figure, it is assumed that a tenant will not pay more 
than 25% of his income towards rent. Thus, monthly rent is 
multiplied by 4 to get a base monthly income requirement, 
and then by 12 in order to get a base yearly income require- 
ment. 

However, rents are figured on the basis of net income 
requirements. Net income must take into account the 7% social 
security tax and a $300 deduction foreach dependent in the 
unit. In order to take into account the social security 
tax, the yearly income requirement is divided by .93. It is 
assumed that one, two, and three bedroom units will have one, 
three, and five dependents respectively. The number of 
dependents is then multiplied by $300 and added on in order 


to find the gross rent. 


"то see an example of this "mixed income" approach, see the 
discussion on the Forest Hills cooperative in Appendix B. 


Example 
2 bedroom unit, rents for $150 


Monthly income requirement-$600 ($150.25) 
Yearly income requirement-$7200 ($600 x 12) 


Social security tex adjustment -$7740 ($7200.93) 
Dependent adjustments (3 depéndents, 
$300 each) 


GROSS INCOME REQUIRED TO RENT UNIT $8640 


1t should be emphasized here that the income required does 


not indicate a demand. Ав the marketing section of this 


report stated, as income goes up, an individual is likely 
to spend a lower percentage of income on rent. Therefore, 


the "income requirements" given must be seen as minimums. 


Option 1: With No Rehabilitat: 


Under this plan, the project would be turned over to 
a cooperative organization as is. Тһе Federal Annual 
Contribution for debt service would continue. However, the 
operating subsidy would be eliminated. In order to calculate 
impacts, three operating cost assumptions have been made. 

Тһе first operating assumption presumes that the expenses 
under a cooperative ownership would remain identical to the 
present expenses. However, because the project would be 
independent of the Housing Authority, additional expenses 
would be incurred. These expenses would include real estate, 


taxes, a vacancy allowance, and operating and replacement 


reserves. 


Operating Statement Тһе impacts of immediate conversion are substantial. 


As was mentioned earlier, a conveyance to a cooperative would 
Total Expenses 


Operating Expenses 371,730 have а drastic effect on the nature of the subsidies. The 
Real Estate Tax (15%) 74,581 
Reserve and Vacancies 46,013 Federal Government would be able to forego payment of the 
Total Expenses 492,324 operating subsidy (currently $199,390). It would probably 
be technically possible to provide some subsidies to this 
Rents 
Rents project through Section 8. However, the advantages of such 
a policy are unclear, at best. Because Newark has only a 
droons 
Bedroons limited number of units allowable for Section 8, the use of 
+ Units 1 Rent #Units2 Rent # Units 3 Rent this subsidy for Roosevelt would constitute a substantial 
Ke aqa age 25 imo и 143 Opportunity cost. By eliminating the operating subsidy and 
igh-low icking up Section 8, rents could be lowered. However, the 
REN 40 135 a2 155 25 17o Peking ар 
number of units subsidized elsewhere by Section 8 would be 
KN ш 150 E і8 25 185 decreased. 
Total 100 109 ва The effect on the City of Newark would be mixed. On 
the one hand, the city would pick up $74,581 in real estate 
Mean Rent $150 
did taxes. This is a net gain as the Housing Authority does not 
ay any taxes right now. However, the operating subsid 
Gross Income Needed by Tenant pay any " e ы Y 
from HUD can be viewed as "export" income into Newark. That 
Bedrooms is the money generates employment effects through the Newark 
x E : Housing Authority. Also, by subsidizing the rents of tenants, 
it allow md their disposable income elsewhere. 
xit 1 t allows them to spei р 
Hig! De t: income ?; 230 8,967 10,387 Тһе impact on the Newark Housing Authority is also 
Migale-income 8,065 9740 11,160 


mixed. Through cooperative conversion, the Housing Authority 
would be able to decrease the size and amount of its inventory. 


However, because the cooperative would be independent of the 


Housing Authority, it is probable that пен management would TABLE 1 


Many expenses of the Housing Authority such as tert of Convi 
тра; inversion 


are fixed. Some of 


be chosen. 
central administration and labor costs, 
these expenses are allocated to the projects on the basis of Conversion to cooperative 


Because the Housing 
Existing High budget _ Medium Low 


the number of the units in the project. 


Authority would loose the Roosevelt account, it would have 
Operating 
Expenses 371,000 492,324* 394,044 279,876 


to reallocate expenses to other projects. This would result 


ultimately in slightly higher rents for the other projects. IMPACTS 
There is no ambiguity to the impact of conversion on Subsidies 199,360 Loss of operating subsidy 
(potential use of section 8) 
tenants. Rent would more than double, to an average of $150. 
Newark 
The sharp increase in rent would necessitate relocation of 
Real Estate 4,858 74,580 42,100 41,500 
many tenants in Roosevelt, as is discussed later in this Taxes Loss of "export" subsidy 
report. The higher rent would result in negligible financial Housing authority Elimination of project from 
benefits for tenants. Given the low income nature of many invent 
^ . i Tenant: 
of the "cooperators," income tax deductions for real estate ‘Average rents 74 150 207 85 


taxes would be of minimal benefit." The ability to recapture 


equity would be questionable. Even though the 1974 Housing 


Act states that a project can be turned over to tenants, 
no specific rules and regulations have been published. At 
it is likely that tenants would be allowed to build 
А 


best, 

up equity only at a very slow rate as in Turnkey III. 

second possibility is that tenants would be bound to sell 

"Because the Federal Government would continue to pay interest 
he del 


principle on bt service, interest would not be 
tax Heductible expense: 


their units for a price not greater than the down payment 
plus improvements made to the units minus depreciation. 


This amount, however, is negligible. 


However, it should be remembered that the preceding 


discussion is based on the notion that operating and 


maintenance costs will not be reduced. One of the propounded 


advantages of a cooperative is its ability to reduce operat- 
ing costs. In the section on operating expenses in this 

report, two alternative operating budgets for a Roosevelt 
cooperative were formulated. Both assume extensive cost 


reductions. These two budgets were used as the basis for 


two sets of rent predictions. See Appendix D for the 
projections. 
Taken together, the three operating budgets constitute 


the range of likely impetus of the project. Тһе impacts 


of these three operations are summarized in the table 


below. 
The table shows that even under the most optimistic 


of operating budgets, there are minimal benefits. Put 


simply, any decrease in operating costs due to increased 
efficiency is not enough to offset the loss of the operating 
subsidy. Thus, rent levels under all budget assumptions are 
greater than the existing rents. Although the City of Newark 


would gain tax revenue, it would also be effected indirectly 


by the loss of the operating subsidy. 


Option II: Conversion with FHA or NJHFA Financed 
Rehabilitation 


If the Roosevelt project was to be turned over to 
tenants, it would probably be desirable to add amenities. 
This option utilizes an architectural rehabilitation plan 
for Roosevelt that was prepared by a member of the Workshop. 
The plan calls for an elimination of 51 dwelling units (39 
One-bedrooms and 12 two-bedrooms) within the project. 
Roosevelt would be made less stagnant through the addition 
of balconies, duplex-like apartment arrangements, and general 


apartment remodeling. On the whole, the proposed changes 


would make the project more like garden apartments- 
physical arrangement more conducive to cooperative ownership. 
The total cost of rehabilitation is estimated at $1,058,280. 
For this option, it is assumed thatwhen the project 
is converted, the cooperators would be responsible for the 
rehabilitation costs. These costs could be financed either 
through FHA 2214(3) or the New Jersey Housing Finance Agency. 
А mortgage covering 100% of construction costs with an 
interest rate of 8-1/2% and a 30-year term is assumed here 
for illustrative purposes. The monthly amortization payments 
are added to apartment rents and pro-rated for one, two, 
and three bedroom units. 
As in the case of the first option, three assumptions 


were made for operating costs. Because there would be 51 


less units in the project, it was assumed that it would be 


Possible to reduce total operating costs by 10%. Savings 
Could come in the area of decreased garbage pickup, utility, 
and maintenance costs. The three operating budgets from 
Option I were used as a base. All rent and gross income 


Calculations are included in Appendix D. 


TABLE II 


Conversion With Rehabilitation 


High Budget Medium Low 
IMPACTS 
Subsidies Loss of operating subsidy. Potential 
use of Section 8. 
Newark Real 67,122 46,890 37,350 
Estate Loss of "export" subsidy. 


Housing Elimination of project from inventory. 
Authority _ Reallocation of fixed overhead. 
sts to other projects: 


Tenants Improvement in physical environment 
Rents $202 $155 $131 


The conversion of Roosevelt with rehabilitation would 
function to make the project similar to other cooperatives. 
The physical changes coupled with the ability of tenants 
to "take out equity" in their share of the mortgage would 
definitely alter the nature of Roosevelt. However, as 
Table II indicates, the effect on rents would be severe. 
The reasons for the increase in rents over Option I are 


twofold: 1) The FHA mortgage payment must be added on to 


tenant rent; 2) The decrease in the number of apartments 


forces an increase in rents in order to cover expenses. 


Option III: Conversion with Rehabilitation Through 
Modernization Funds 


However, it might not be necessary to use FHA or 


NJHFA for the rehabilitation. Funds might be available 
through the Modernization Program. Under Option II, the 

Housing Authority would secure Modernization funds from HUD 
to rehapilitate Roosevelt. The project would subsequently 


be converted into a cooperative. 


TABLE III 
High Budget Medium Low 

IMPACTS 

Subsidies s of operating subsidy. 


Los: 
Potential use of Section 8. 


Newark Real 


Estate Taxes 67,122 46,890 37,350 
Housing Elimination of project from inventory. 
Authority Reallocation of fixed overhead costs 


to other projects 


As Table 3 shows, the use of Modernization funds for rehab 
would enable a substantial reduction in rent from Option 

11. Тће' physical changes would also tend to foster an in- 
creased sense of community. However, the net rent increase, 


even under the optimistic low budget assumption, would 


result іп severe displacement of tenants іп Roosevelt 


Homes. 


Option IV: А Leased With Rehabilitat 


Throughout this paper, mention has been made of the 
potential for management improvement available through 
Cooperative management. However, it is not necessary for 
a project such as Roosevelt Homes to become financially in- 
dependent in order to run itself. One possibility is for 
the Housing Authority to lease the project to a management 
ог cooperative organization. For further descriptions of 
the concept of leased cooperatives see the Legal section of 
this report and Appendix C of this paper. 

Under Option IV, the Housing Authority would rehabil- 
itate the project through Modernization funds and then lease 
Roosevelt to a tenant cooperative. The main advantage to a 
tenant cooperative would be the possibility of lowering 
operating costs. Because the number of units would be 
decreased, savings would have to occur in operating 
expenses in order to maintain current rent levels. However, 
because a significant portion of the operating subsidy would 
be retained, the operating expense differential would not 
be too large.* 


*Because it has not been possible to discover the exact change 
in the operating subsidy, rent projections have not been 
made. 


Summary 

The options for Roosevelt Homes are summarized in 
Table 4. Included is the description of the project as 
is, the first three options utilizing "medium budget" 
assumptions, and the fourth option for the leased cooperative. 
Of the impacts listed, the most important by far are those 
which fall on the tenants. Although an average rent for 
Option IV is not given, it is expected that this Option 
would have the lowest rent of any option due to retention of 
the operating subsidy. The financial advantages for tenant 
Cooperative ownership are unclear. Under Option III, tenants 
would most likely be entitled to "sell their shares" upon 
leaving the cooperative for the value of the amortized 
rehabilitation. However, the ability to "take out equity" 
оп the remainder of the value of the property is in doubt 
because of the vague nature of HUD's rules and regulations 
from the 1974 Housing Act. 

The City of Newark would gain under Options I, II, 
and III because of the real estate tax payment. However, 
under these plans the city would also lose the "export 
income" effect of the operating subsidy. Under all Options, 
it must be re-emphasized that there are significant start- 
up considerations. During the difficult interim period, 
it might be advisable to turn over management and organiza- 


tion of the cooperative to an experienced group such as 


р or the ion for Housing. 


mE 


TABLE 4 


Summary Impacts of Conversion 


Option 11 Option III 
Option I Conversion with Conversion with 
Existing (or МЈРА) Rehab. ization Rehab. Option IV 
Subsidies 
Operating 199,360 -o- ER (portion of 
subsidy possible section 8 subsidy operating 
subsidy 
Modernization 1,056,280 1,056,280 
Newark 
Real estate 4,858 52,100 46,890 46,890 4,858 
taxes 
"Export sub- yes no по по уез 
sidy" 
(operating) 
Housin: Я 
Housing reallocation of fixed overhead 
Authority costs to other projects 
Tenants 
Average rent 874 $107 $155 sus 
Physical im- no no уез уез 
provements 
no yes ? по 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Option IV is recommended for the following 


reason: 


1) Rents would not increase significantly to 
use severe dislocation problem 


2) Physical improvements (contingent on the 
availability of modernization funds) and 
management improvements could improve the 
project. 

It is probably obvious to the reader that Option IV 
does not constitute a "real" cooperative. Put simply, it 
is the finding of this report that a "real" cooperative 
would serve to eliminate the operating subsidy. Instead, 
Option IV can be seen as being somewhere between a typical 
housing authority project and a tenant cooperative. On the 
опе hand, the Newark Housing Authority would still own, and 
ultimately, be responsible for Roosevelt Homes. However, 
because of the design changes and management directed in 
some way through the project, Roosevelt would appear to be 
similar to a cooperative. Option IV would enable the Housing 
Authority to try a unique approach to the problems of design 


and management. 


Addendum: Section 8 

The reader will note that little mention has been made 
of the possible uses of Section 8 for subsidies. This is so 
because it was the author's understanding that Section 8 is 
"finite." Because each city is allocated a specific number 
of units, it was assumed that the units allotted to Newark 
would be in demand by a number of sources. Therefore, it 
was felt that it would be "economically inefficient" to 
eliminate an operating subsidy to a Housing Authority project 
and to replace it with Section 8 money that could be used 
elsewhere. However, discussions with officials from the 
Newark Housing Authority reveals that this is not the case. 
Because of the nature of the housing market in Newark, there 
is not a great demand for Section 8 units. 

Given these facts, Section 8 could be used by the 
Housing Authority to finance a cooperative conversion. 
Section 8 would provide two major advantages over the options 
listed above: the ability to provide extensive rehabilitation 
and to furnish deep subsidies to tenants. Under the Section 
8 provisions, the program can be used for existing projects, 


new ion, and extensive rehabilitation--with the 


market rents more liberal for the latter two categories. The 
"fair market rents" for Newark for substantial rehabilitation 


are as follows: 


This rental figure would easily be able to cover extensive APPENDIX D 


rehabilitation for Roosevelt. Financing could still be Financial Data on Conversions 


done through an FHA mortgage. Under FHA interest rates, 


Option r 
rehab costs would add $7.87 per month per thousand to the 
expenses for each unit. It must be remembered that Section Low Budget 
8 is designed to cover all housing expenses such as the nat 
Operating expense 196,800 
existing mortgage, the rehab mortgage, and profit. Under axes 41,500 
insurance 
a cooperative, the government would continue to pay off the reserve and vacancy 


TOTAL EXPENSES 


Annual Contributions Contract: 


and there would be no "profit." 
Therefore, this savings could be translated into substantial 


rehabilitation. Under Options II, III, and IV of this 


report, the rehab is limited to roughly $5,000 (average) Rents 
per unit. То put it simply, Section 8 would enable much See 
more substantial rehabilitation of the units. 
1 2 3 
The other side of the coin is the tenant's ability to 
d units rent q units rent ® unite rent 

ay. Section 8 subsidizes 25% of a person's net in- 
рау. Section 8 subsidizes down to 25% of a person's net — SS = E E ios 
come. Thus, rents would not increase. In fact, given the EENEG Е m e "mm 
shaky status of the Operating Subsidy, Section 8 might be the Moderate-income 40 72 42 100 25 125 


more preferable mechanism. 

In conclusion, it appears that Section 8 provides some 
distinct advantages for financing a conversion--providing 
that there are no attractive competing uses for the program. 
These potential uses of Section 8 should definitely be 


examined more fully. 


Gross Income Needed By Tenant 


Bedrooms 
i 2 3 
Low income 2880 4930 6145 
Low-high income 3500 5390 7180 
Moderate income 4020 6060 7950 
Medium Budget 
Expenses: 
Operating expense 249,600 
taxes 52,100 
insurance 11,000 
reserve and vacancy 36,344 
TOTAL EXPENSES n 
RENTS 
Bedrooms 
1 2 3 
# units rent  # units rent # units rent 
Low income 20 6 25 85 14 112 
High-low income 40 85 42 105 25 125 
Moderate income 40 105 42 127 25 145 


Gross Income Needed Ву Tenant 


Bedrooms 
L 2 
Low income 3630 5290 
High-low income 4690 6320 
Moderate income 5720 7460 


Option II: and Rehabilitation with FHA Mortgage Gross Income Needed By Tenant 
Low Budget Bedrooms 
Operating expense 224,640 
taxes 46,890 1 2 3 
insur 9,900 
ТНА mortgager 971320 Low income 4640 6160 2000 
е and vacancy 33,870 НН 
EN n DIE 5306 7450 9760 
Moderate income 6340 8490 10580 
Moderate Budget 
Rents 
Operating expense 177,120 
taxes 37,350 
insurance 5,300 
$ units rent # units rent # units rent reserve and vacancy 28,854 
ort: 97,320 
Low income 15 ва 24 102 16 126 TOTAL EXPENSES 350,544 
High-low income 15 эт 4 127 16 160 
Moderate income 31 17 24 147 32 176 Rents 
average rent--$131 
Bedrooms 
d units rent — d units rent 4 units rent 
‘Mortgage at 8-1/2% interest, 30 year term. Principle out- low income 15 101 а 137 16 ма 
standing із 1,058,280. 
high-low income 15 120 24 152 16 174 
moderate income зі 135 on 167 32 196 


average rent--$155 


Low income 
High-low income 


Moderate income 


Gross Income Needed By Tenant 


Bedrooms 


Gross Income Needed By Tenant 


Bedroons 
1 2 3 
Low income 5510 7970 8930 
High-low income 6490 8750 10480 
Moderate income 7270 9520 11620 
High Budget 
Operating expenses 334,557 
real estate tax 67,122 
reserve and vacancy 41,589 
FHA mortgage 97,320 
TOTAL EXPENSES 540,588 
Rents 
Bedrooms 
1 2 3 
$ units rent  # units rent  # units rent 
Low income 15 146 24 177 16 207 
High-low income 15 167 24 198 16 229 
Moderate income 31 187 49 218 32 248 


average rent--$202 


Option III: Conversion and Rehabilitation With Gross Income Needed By Tenant 
Modernization Funds 
Bedrooms 
Low Budget 1 2 3 
TOTAL EXPENSES 253,224* Low income 3090 4250 5780 
High-low income 3760 5550 7540 
Rents Moderate income 4790 6580 8360 
1 2 з 
i units rents # units rents # units rents Moderate Budget 
Low income 15 54 24 
TOTAL EXPENSES 315,300 
High-low income 15 67 24 90 16 17 
Moderate income E 87 9 no 32 133 
average rent--$95 Bedrooms 
ЖА11 budgets have 10% cuts. 1 2 3 
# units rent 4 units rent  # units rent 
Expenses, with the exception of the mortgage, are identical Low income їз n 24 100 16 10 
to the low budget assumptions in Optio 
High-low income 15 — 90 24 115 16 131 
Moderate income 31 105 49 130 32 153 


average rent--$115 


Gross Income Needed By Tenant 


Bedroons 

1 3 
Low income 4320 6060 7060 
High-low income 5100 6830 8520 
Moderate income 5870 7650 9390 

High Budget 
TOTAL EXPENSES 443,268 
Bedrooms 

i units rent # units rent 4 units rent 
Low income 15 116 24 14 16 164 
High-low income 15 13 24 161 16 186 
Moderate income зі 157 а 11 32 205 


1 2 3 
Low income 6290 8180 9960 
High-low income 7370 9210 11100 
Moderate income 8400 10240 12080 


APPENDIX A 


Financing Cooperatives 


The Federal Government, through РНА and HUD, has been 
actively involved in the financing of cooperative housing 
since the 1930's. Ав with other housing policies, Federal 
involvement in cooperative housing has increased over time. 
The purpose of this Appendix is to provide a brief history 
of Federal financing of cooperatives, with emphasis on the 
Government's attempts to make cooperatives available to low 
and moderate income groups. 

The Housing Act of 1949 initiated modern financing of 
cooperatives. Under Section 213 of the Act, the Federal 


Housing Administration was authorized to insure 


mortgages granted to type 


thirteen mortgages were authorized to cover up to 90% of 
construction costs and could be used for newly constructed 
or substantially rehabilitated projects. 

For many years, Section 213 was responsible for the 


construction of almost all of the cooperative housing. In 


Jee n financial see The 
of Housing and Urban Development, Basic Cooperative Housin: 
Insurance Handbook (May 4, 1973, В I]. ag 


1964, ап amendment to the Housing Act authorized a new Under all three alternatives, the goal is to turn the project 


Program for rental housing and cooperatives, Section 2214(3). over to a management type cooperative. Under the 221d (3) 


Like Section 213, Section 2214(3) provided FHA insurance mortgage, there is a remortgaging provision that states 


for conventional permanent mortgages. The program was that any cooperative can receive extra capital funds not to 


important because it changed allowable amounts per unit exceed the amortized debt of the mortgage. 
and changed the mortgage loan value ratio. Insured mort- 
Low and Moderate Income Cooperatives 


Through its liberalization of mortgage loan/cost 


gaged under 2214(3) were authorized primarily for new con- 


struction and substantial rehabilitation. The program had 


three different development options: ratio provision, and non-profit sponsorship option, the 2214(3) 


program facilitated the development of coops. However, the 


1) Pre-scale management cooperatives. А cooperative 
Eorporation is chartered Into existence and be- 
comes the mortgagor at the inception of the program as structured was only able to serve middle income 
project. , however, will not let the coopera- 
а ion become the mortgagor ши individuals. In order to make coops available to low and 
specified percentage of cooperative memberships И . 
have been Sold. The mortgage is available for up moderate income individuals, HUD and PHA instituted a new 
£9,978 of replacement cost. The remainder con- . . 
stitutes a downpaymen: set of capital and operating subsidies. What follows is a 
2) Investment-Sponsor. In this case, a profit motivat- | Summary of these programs. 
Si individual, group, or corporation constru 
project with intent to sell to a cooperative 
Association. The project is initially reni 1) 2214(3) Below Market Interest Rate. This interest 
as a normal rental project. If enough cooperative 
memberships are not secured within a two subsidy was provided by HUD to the mortgagee. It lowered 
period after initial occupancy, the project remains 
Be a rental. In this case, the developer owns the the effective rate of the mortgagor (the coop) to 3%. This 
project and receives a mortgage covering 90% о: 
the replacement cost. If the project is converted interest subsidy lowered carrying cost by 10-20% and thus 
to a cooperative, the investor sponsor receives 
Payment for 97% of the replacement cost of the enabled moderate income groups to take advantage of cooper- 
project and the cooperative receives a mortgage 
For this amount. The investor-sponsor makes ative programs. The program was initiated in 1964. 
profit through provisions built into the project 
2) HUD 236. Under this program, HUD would pay the 


for a risk-allowance and pi 


3) Non-profit sponsor. A non-profit organization mortgagor an interest subsidy down to 1$ of the mortgage. 


jets as sponsor and develops the cooperative. 
The project is turned over to a cooperative This deeper subsidy allowed a further reduction in rents. 
corporation. gage equal to 100% of replace- И 
cost is given to the cooperative. All coop- The HUD 236 program was initiated in 1968 and offered mortgage 
erators place 1% of the mortgage amot 
terms identical to the 2214(3) program. 


reserve fund as a downpayment. 


3) Rental Assistance Program. This subsidy was tied 
to a specific number of units within а project. Within each 
of the units subsidized by rental assistance, the resident 
would pay rent not exceeding 25% of his adjusted income. 

The difference between the monthly cost and the tenant's pay- 
ment was made by the rent supplement program. This program 
essentially worked eligibility down to public housing 
authority levels. The amount of subsidy, however, could not 
exceed 70% of the market rent established for the unit. 

HUD sent the number of units eligible within any project 

for rent supplement at not greater than 40%. 


4) Section 23. The local housing authority leased 


wnits from the cooperative. These, in turn, were rented to 
tenants eligible for public housing authority. As in the 
rent supplement program, the tenant paid rent up to 25% of 
his adjusted income. The Housing Authority paid the dif- 


ference between market rent and the tenant's payment. 


An Evaluation of Low Income Coops 

These Federal programs enabled many low and moderate 
income people to enter cooperatives. How well have they 
Succeeded? In order to look at this question, two separate 


presumed advantages to a coop must be examine: 


financial 
benefits and efficiency of management. 
The financial benefits accruing through share owner- 


ship in a cooperative come in the form of tax advantages 


and capital gains through the sale of shares. In a coop, 
as in an owner-occupied home, the tenant is able to deduct 
his prorated share of interest and property taxes from his 
income for tax purposes. However, this advantage does not 
hold true for low income individuals. Discussions with 
lawyers indicate that generally an individual making less 
than $10,000 should take a standard deduction rather than 
itemize his deductions. Thus, the tax advantage is elimin- 
ated. The second advantage to a cooperative member occurs 
when the individual decides to sell his share and move. 
Under normal FHA cooperative mortgages, each cooperator 
cannot sell his share for a price exceeding the amortized 
debt on his portion of the mortgage. However, this limit 
has been made even more strict under any project involving 
HUD 236, rent supplement, or section 23 funding. Because 
low income cooperators are already being substantially sub- 
sidized by the government, it is reasoned that they should 
not receive a double subsidy by being allowed to sell their 
unit. Therefore, when a low income individual sells his 
share, the price is restricted to his initial downpayment 
Plus any improvements made on the unit minus depreciation. 
This sum is usually unsubstantial. 

Thus, the financial benefits to low income cooperators 
appear negligible. However, management benefits due to 
cooperative ownership would seemingly be oblivious to the 


financial constraints imposed on low income cooperators. 


In much literature оп cooperatives, it is assumed that APPENDIX В 


greater control and pride in ownership result in improved 
Conversion of Public Housing Projects 


operation of the project. 
То some extent, it appears that low income cooper- In the last few years, there has been great interest 
atives appear to be doing better than similar rental proj- in the transference of public housing authority projects to 
ects. In one well known study, a comparison was made tenants. The two case studies are presented in order to 
between low and moderate income coops, limited dividend, and analyze some of the prospects and problems of the financing 
problems of conversions. 


non-profit housing. The study concluded that although ге- 


sults were not overwhelming, coopers were more likely to be 

Forest Hills Cooperative 
conducive to successful management. Recently, HUD has been 

Forest Hills is a middle class suburb of New York 

faced with extreme difficulty in the administration of its 

City. In the 1960's, the New York City Housing Authority 
235 and 236 programs. Because of dramatic increases in fuel 

initiated a move to erect some publicly subsidized projects 
costs, the static nature of the subsidies, and the high un- 

within Forest Hills. As originally planned, the Forest 
employment rate, many low income projects are going into de- 

Hills project was to have three 24-story buildings with a 


fault. Although not empirically validated, discussions with 
total of 803 units. However, the plan met with intense local 


HUD and FHA officials indicate that low and moderate income 
Community leaders were concerned that a large 


opposition. 
coops appear to be holding up better than other forms of 

influx of low income people would initiate the decline of 
rental housing. 

the Forest Hills area. 


Conclusion Given these political constraints, the Housing Author- 
The Housing Act eliminated many of the programs described ity was forced to restructure its original proposal. The 
three buildings were literally cut in half--from 24 to 12 


such as 236 and 221d(3). However, as described in 
The 


above, 
the first section of this paper, it is still possible to stories--and the number of units was reduced to 420. 
finance low and moderate income coops. Past experience in- project, which is currently approaching the rent up stage, 
dicates that these coops provide limited financial benefits will be leased to a tenant cooperative by the Housing 


to low income tenants. However, the status of being a "co- Authority. 
operator" and the advantages of decentralized decision making 


has apparently improved the operation of these projects. 


The cooperative lease, however, has а number of re- 
strictions that inhibit cooperative control. First, the 
cooperative board is comprised of 19 individuals, some of 
whom represent Forest Hills community groups. Second, the 
board of directors is authorized to act in an advisory 
capacity only--the Housing Authority remains as manager of 
the project. The agreement is structured such that if the 
Board of Directors finds itself incapable of management, the 
lease is dissolved and the project officially reverts back 
to the Housing Authority. 


Financially, the Forest Hills project was originally 

initiated as a public authority project to be financed through 
the sale of housing authority bonds. However, because the 
Project was cut in half, HUD refused to reimburse the NYCHA 


for its total annual carrying cost. Of the 27.7 million 


cost of the project, NYCHA bonds account for 18 million. 
The remaining 9.7 million construction cost was paid by the 
City out of its operating revenues. 

As the project is currently structured now, there is 
mo operating subsidy. This is a product of political and 
community constraints rather than the nature of the coopera- 


tive agreement. As a result, it will be necessary to charge 
rents substantially higher than those found in projects 


with operating subsidies. But because the Brooke Amendment 
still applies to projects built with Federal funds, no 


individual сап pay more than 25% of his monthly net income 


BEDS VEU 


to rent. The New York City Housing Authority is currently 


preparing a plan to allocate the units between "low income," 
low-middle income," and "low high income" groups. Current 
definition of income on the basis of bedroom size is as 


follows: 


Average Rent 


One Bedroom Two Bedrooms Three Bedrooms 


Low income under $4000 under$10,000 Under $11,000 
Low middle income 4,000-7,000 10,000-11,000 11,000-12,000 
151 $207 


Low high income 7,000-10,530 11,000-12,150 12,000-13,230 
$147 $187 227 


As originally stipulated, the project was to be comprised of 
one-third representation from each of the three income groups 
However, as projected operating costs have risen, an increase 
in the number of "middle and high low income" units has been 
contenplated. 

Financial benefits accruing to the tenants are quite 
limited. In order to get into the cooperative, each tenant 
must make a downpayment of $150 per room. However, there is 
a possibility that the State will pay a portion of this down- 
Payment. The tenants will not be entitled to take any tax 
deductions. Because the project will still be owned by NYCHA, 
there will be an in lieu of tax payments to the City rather 


than an official property tax. Also, because the Federal 


Government will Бе paying off the bonds, the interest will 
not be tax deductible. When the tenant decides to leave 
the project, he can "sell his share" for an amount equal 
to his original downpayment plus improvements minus de- 


preciation. 


Hartford Housing Authority 

The Hartford, Connecticut Housing Authority is currently 
in the process of converting one of its projects to condo- 
miniums, The project, known as the Dutch Point Apartments, 
consists of four two-story buildings which hold 232 units. 

The project was constructed in 1942 and currently has 
approximately $700,000 in bonds still outstanding. 

Under the proposed arrangement, title to the individual 
units would not pass to the tenants for 25 years. In this 
interim period, the Housing Authority would act as trustee 
for the project. The project would be maintained as is 
under current operating subsidies with one exception--the 
Authority would pay Hartford real estate taxes rather than 
make an in lieu payment. Because the subsidies would be 
maintained during the 25 year period, increase in rent would 
not be substantial.* At the end of the 25 year period, all 
IIb is estimated that due to taxes, the median rent would 
rise from $101 to $126 per month a more thorough ex- 
Snination of the nature of the condominium trust, ses the 
legal section of this report. 


of the bonds will be paid off on the project. At this 
point, the trustee (the Hartford Housing Authority) will be 
allowed to pass title to any unit within the project to the 
current tenant. At this point, the operating subsidy for 
the specific unit would cease and the tenant would have to 
рау full expenses. I£ the tenant was unable to pay rent 
without the benefit of operating expenses, the Housing 
Authority could continue to rent the particular unit to him. 

How does the tenant build up equity in his home? 
Under the proposal, the 25 year period between the initia- 
tion of the program and the transfer of title is known as 
the homebuyers period. During this time, the tenant makes 
minor repairs and performs basic maintenance to his property. 
This sweat equity is treated as a payment in lieu of debt 
service. Thus, attheend of the 25 year period, the tenant 
is entitled to own the unit. 

There are two other important facets to the Hartford 
Homeownership Program: modernization of the project and de- 
centralization of management. Currently, Dutch Point is in 
need of much deferred maintenance. TPP funds have been 
requested from HUD for the amount of $2.3 million. Тһе funds 
will be used to make basic repairs to the heating, plumbing 
and electrical systems, The project will be run with the 
assistance of a tenant management council. This group will 


be comprised of tenants elected from the Dutch Point project. 


Тһе council will be responsible for coordinating all manage- 
ment in the project, etc. Although the Housing Authority 
will still be officially responsible for the Dutch Point 
Project, it is expected that much informal authority will 
be given to the tenant council. 

The project is now being examitnd by HUD. It is ex- 


pected that the ТРР funds will be authorized within a few 


months. 
Turnkey III 


Turnkey III was initiated in 1968 and was designed to 
allow local housing authorities to sell units to tenants. 
The overriding principle behind Turnkey III was the concept 
of sweat equity. Through sweat equity, the tenant agrees to 
Provide basic maintenance of the unit. The tenant is given 
credit for this maintenance through the building up of an 
Earned House Payment Account. When this account reaches 
$200, the tenant becomes a homebuyer and is obligated to con- 
tinue the reserve. As the reserve accumulates, the tenant 
(through his own rent and housing authority subsidies) is 
making payments to reduce the capital debt of the unit. When 
the tenant can afford to finance the balance on a HUD-FHA 
insured loan, he must make the purchase. In addition, a home- 
owners association eventually acquires title to the common 
areas and is responsible for maintaining them. 

Since Turnkey III was initiated, only one unit has been 


converted. Because of the complexities of the program, it 


has been suspended. А similar program, Turnkey IV, was 


also suspended because of the complexities involved. 


Conclusion 

The case studies illustrate the difficulties of 
converting public housing authority projects to some form 
of tenant ownership. The Forest Hills "Cooperative" can 
be best viewed as necessary for political compromise with 
the surrounding area. The Hartford plan and the Turnkey III 
proposals show the difficulty of using credited sweat equity 
concepts. 

There are allusions in the 1974 Housing Act pertaining 
to benefits of conversion projects. For example, the Act 
encourages 

the development by local housing authority 
management of viable ho 
у 
home ownership.* 
However, the experience of past efforts to convey units to 


tenants suggests that caution be exercised. 


*1974 Housing Act, Title II, Section 6(4)D. 


DESIGN OPTIONS FOR ROOSEVELT HOMES 


PART 6 аге evolved for а typical building conversion along with 
preliminary cost estimates for the total project moderniza- 


ESIGN MODERNIZATION OPTIONS FOR 


COOPERATIVE CONVERSION OF ROOSEVELT HOMES tion. 


The following analysis considers the questions and 
options for modernization of Roosevelt Homes, an early 
post-war, low rise public housing project in the city of 
Newark, New Jersey. This study was undertaken, first to 
determine the problems inherent in improving a typical low 
rise housing project and to generate design solutions to im- 
Prove the liveability of the project for existing tenants. 
Secondly, the study considers the possibility, currently 
under strong consideration, that Roosevelt HOmes undergo 
conversion to some type of ownership option. The suggested 
models of cooperative trust, are assumed to encourage in- 
creased tenant interest in the project and direct participa- 
tion in management and future maintenance of the project. 

In order to create an attractive environment, capable of 
generating tenant interest in stronger participation in own- 
ership and management, however, it is highly desireable that 
correction of design deficiencies take place. 

This study examines design re-organization and 
modernization of the existing units, public spaces and site 
A range of alternatives is generated, 


area of the project. 


from minimal to maximum changes. Detailed cost estimates 


A. Physical of Roosevelt Homes 


Roosevelt Homes, completed in 1946, was originally 
intended as temporary housing for war veterans but has 
since become part of Newark's public housing stock. The 
project's unit plans, institutional appearance, and site 
plan, are typical of post-war public housing schemes. The 
project consists of 273 units with a mix of 100 one-bedroom 
units, 109 two-bedroom units, and 63 three-bedroom units. 
The 273 units are distributed among 11, three-story structures, 
with a typical building containing between 24 and 30 units. 
First, second, and third floor units are reached by stair- 
wells with each stairwell serving 6 to 12 units. Access 
to the 11 buildings is by means of a loop street that allows 
one to enter and exit the site. Also included within the 
project is a multi-purpose room, office space, mail room, 
boiler room, and recreation areas. 

Located in the "Iron Bound," a heavily industrialized 
part of the city, the project is surrounded by industrial 
property with fragments of commercial and residential along 


Chapel Street and further to the south. 


Project Character and Residents" 


Despite the inadequacies of the project by today's 
housing standards, Roosevelt Homes is a relatively success- 
ful housing project when compared to the larger housing 
projects of the city. The reasons for this relative suc- 
cess are due in part to the project's small size that 
enables its residents, managers, and maintenance people to 
comprehend the project as a community and to respond rather 
quickly to its needs. A strong tenant organization and the 
relatively high number of original residents and extended 
families add to the project's stability. Also contributing 
to this stability is the fact that the project is surrounded 


by industry that tends to isolate it from unfavorable extern- 


al influences such as the influx of undesirable non-residents. 


Further adding to the livability of the project are the 
small exterior spaces in front of each building used as 
sitting and play areas. Because these areas are within 
direct view of the building's apartments, the surveillance 
and monitoring of the activities that occur within these 
small areas is successful. 

After visiting the housing project over a period of 
four days and discussing its modernization with residents, 
it became apparent that the greatest dissatisfaction with the 


project as voiced by the residents мег 


1. The minimum size of kitchen and dining areas. 


2. The aged condition of kitchen and bathroom hard- 
ware and cabinet work. 


3. 


Тһе condition of walls, floors, and ceiling 
s. 


The lack of adequate storage space. 


The exterior appearance of the project. 


Most importantly it was the inadequate size and physical 


layout of the units that raised the greatest concern. 


C. Recommended Interior Improvements 

In order to improve the libeability of the units a 
series of building conversion plans were developed that 
attempt to solve those major issues as voiced by the 
residents. 


А minimum plan ALT(1) that 


each floor remain as flats but that the one, two, and three- 
bedroom units on any given floor be increased in size by 
the elimination of two of the four one-bedroom units on 
that floor and expanding the adjacent apartments into the 
vacated area. This strategy requires a 19% unit reduction 
in the project and the relocation of the one-bedroom occu- 


pants who in most cases are childless and the most easily 


located. One and are relocated 
and utilize the vacated area to increase their size. The 
two-bedroom apartments to in turn occupy the facilities 
previously allotted for the three-bedroom unit. This con- 
version plan is accomplished with a minimum of partition 
changes. New kitchen and bathroom fixtures and cabinet work, 
new tile floors, closet doors, and the painting of interior 
walls and ceilings is recommended along with the addition 
of balconies to provide stronger links to the exterior and 
to further increase the apartment's apparent size. 
Alternative plans (2),(3), and (4) were also developed 
to illustrate the advantages of two story duplex units. 


These units have greater floor area, increased storage space, 


isolated sleeping areas on one floor and on the next 
floor living, entertaining areas consisting of two dis- 
tinctly defined zones. One is a formal livingroom area and 
the other an "informal" area related to the kitchen. 

Private entries provide direct access to ground and increase 


unit identity. 


Recommended Exterior Improvements 
Roosevelt Homes, as it exists, consists of exterior 

spaces with no clearly defined building boundaries or 

personalized territories, consequently no extensive person- 

al use or maintenance of these spaces by residents occurs. 

In an attempt to promote more extensive use of these spaces 

and to improve their general appearance and serviceability 

it is strongly recommended that the exterior spaces in 

front of each building be further developed. The unit plans 

and site plan developed attempt to illustrate how physical 

design features might promote more attractive uses of these 

exterior spaces. For example apartments are strongly oriented 

toward the exterior spaces by means of balconies. The 

balconies increasethe apparent size of units, delineate 

unit identities, and develop private outdoor areas for in- 

dividual apartments. In addition, they promote the increased 

surveillance and monitoring of the activities that take 

place below them. The allocation of private front and rear 


yards and the distinct demarcation of such property for 


individual duplex units are not simply added amenities 
but attempt to force the resident to be more concerned about 
the property outside his door. The recommended development 
of sitting and play areas in front of each building and the 
addition of the required street furniture, play equipment, 
lighting and plantings is an attempt to establish a series 
of dispersed play areas that would eliminate large concen- 
trations of uncontrollable children and hopefully would 
orient play areas directly to specific buildings where the 
child is known and concern for his well being is greatest. 
For those play areas of buildings along the loop street it 
is recommended that these areas be separated from the street 
by low planting walls to define setting and play areas for 
each building. 

Freedom and easy access to exterior spaces as well as 
unit identity within the project is stressed, The distinct 
demarcation of private, semi-private and public domains is 


also stressed in the recommended site improvements. 


TOTAL PROJECT CONVERSION STRATEGY TOTAL PROJECT CONVERSION STATEGY (CONT'D.) 


Building 4, 5 Alt. (4) Conversion Plan 
Building 1, Alt. (1) Building Conversion Plan 
Duplexes; 2nd, Зга floors 
Flats; 2nd, 3rd floors 
Number of Units Unit Type Cost per Unit Total Cost 


Number of Units Unit Type Cost per Unit Total Cost 


4 2 an unit $10,650 $42,600.00 
4 1 BR Unit $4,600.00 $18,400.00 
2 зы б цаво 22,300.00 | 
ш TIU 
Flats; 2nd, 3rd floor ends | 
2 3BR " 5,074.00 10,148.00 | 
4 1 BR Unit 4,600 18,400.00 | 
Plata; lat floor 4 2BR " 4,834 19,336.00 f 
2 پد‎ 4,600.00 3,200.00 Duplexes; lst, ground floors 
4 Биш 4,834.00 19,336.00 2 2 BR Unit 12,784 25,568.00 | 
E pan 7 LIO . зы * 13,288 $336.00 
m 1151272100 


Flats; 1st floor ends 
Buildings 2, 7, Alt. (2) Building Conversion Plan 


2 1 BR Unit 4,600 9,200.00 
Flats; 2nd, 3rd floors 
2 2а" 4,834 9,668.00 
Number of Units Unit Type Cost per Unit Total Cost — 
24 8200,208.00 
4 1 BR Unit $4,600.00 $18,400.00 
48 * 400,416.00 * 
10 25R " 4,834.00 48,340.00 
Building 6, 10 Alt. (1) Conversion Plan 
2 35R " 5,074.00 10,148.00 


Flats; 2nd, 3rd floors 
Duplexes; 1st, ground floors 
Number of Units Unit Type Cost per Unit Total Cost 


2 2 BR Unit — 12,784.00 25,568.00 
4 1 BR Unit $4,600 $18,400.00 
4 3 BRS =" 13,284.00 53,136.00 
7 25R ” 4,834 33,838.00 
Flats; 1st floor ends 
° зав" 
2 1 BR Unit 4,600.00 9,200.00 
Flats; 1st floor 
2 2BR " 4,834.00 9,668.00 
2 1 BR Unit 4,600 9,200.00 
26 8174,468.00 
3 2 BR Unit 4,834 14,502.00 
52% $348,920.00 * 
1 зва " 5,074 5,074.00 
*Total for two buildings considered. m” 


00 
E 162,028.00* 
*Total for two buildings considered 


TOTAL PROJECT CONVERSION STRATEGY (CONT'D.) TOTAL PROJECT CONVERSION STRATEGY (CONT'D.) 
Buildings 3, 9 Alt. (1) Conversion Plan Building 11 Alt. (1) Conversion Plan 
Flats; 2nd, 3rd floors Flats; 2nd, 3rd floors 
Number of Units Unit Type Cost per Unit Total Cost Number of Units Unit Type Cost per Unit Total Cost 
° 1 BR Unit 3 1 BR Unit 94,600 $13,800.00 
4 аза” 54,834 $19,336.00 4 2BR " 4,834 19,336.00 
D зва о" 5,074 40,592.00 4 зва " 5,074 20,296.00 
Flats; 1st floor Flats; 1st floor 
° 1 BR Unit a 3 BR Unit 5,074 5,074.00 
2 2R oc 4,834 9,668.00 12 $58,506.00 
зва " 5,074 20,296.00 
Total Unit Count - 228 Total Unit Cost $1,407,546.00 
39,892.00 
36 * $179,784.00 * 


Building 11 Auditorium and Office Improvements — $5,000.00 
Building 8 Alt. (3) Conversion Plan 
Removing exterior masonry to expose stairwells 
Duplexes; 2nd, 3rd floors 
(nec. to improve surveillance, lighting and 
Number of Units Unit Type Cost per Unit Total Cost 


Character of stairwells. 26 stairwells x $400) 10,000.00 


2 2 BR Unit $10,650 $21,300.00 
Radiator System Modifications 34,300.00 
4 эла" 11,150 44,600.00 
Recreation Fields Improvements 5,000.00 
Flats; 2nd, 3rd floor ends 
Plant Sixty (60) Trees 25,896.00 
2 1 BR Unit 4,600 9,200.00 
Plant additional grass & shrubbery 10,000.00 
4 25R " 4,834 19,336.00 
New street furniture and planters 50,000.00 
Flats; 1st floor 
Total Project Cost $1,547,742.00 
4 1 BR Unit 4,600 18,400.00 
4 2B " 4,834 19,336.00 
Note: Original Unit Count 273; 481 b.r. 
зва " 5,074 10,148.00 Proposed " " 228; 466 Бог. 
гуы 15% unit reduction 
$142,320.00 3% bedroom reduction 


*Total for two buildings considered. 


EXISTING UNIT MIX 


Buildings 1, 2, 4, 5, 7 
Full Basement 
Typical Floor Plan (3 story building) 


Number of Units | Unit Type 


4 1 BR Unit 
4 2 BR Unit 
2 3 BR Unit 


30 Units Total per Building 


Buildings 6, 10 
Full Basement 
Typical Ploor Plan (3 story building) 


Number of Units unit Type 


4 1 BR Unit 
4 2 BR Unit 
° 3 BR Unit 


24 Units Total per Building 


Buildings 3, 9 
Full Basement 
Typical Floor Plan (3 story building) 


Number of Units Unit Type 


° 1 BR Unit 
2 2 BR Unit 
4 3 BR Unit 


18 Units Total per Building 


EXISTING UNIT MIX (CONT'D.) 


Building 8 


Full Basement 


Typical Floor Plan (3 story building) 


Number of Units Unit Type 
4 1 BR Unit 
4 2 BR Unit 
2 3 BR Unit 


30 Units Total 


Building 11 


Note: 


Basement Level 
Repair Shop, Storage, Boiler Room 

First Floor Plan 
Auditorium, Office, Upper part of Boiler Room, 
1- 3 BR Unit. 


Typical 2nd and 3rd Floor Plan 


Number of Units Unit Type 
2 1 BR Unit 
2 2 BR Unit 
2 3 BR Unit 


Total Unit Count 273 units; 481 bedrooms. 


CONVERSION COST FOR TYPICAL DUPLEX 
See 186 & Ground Floor Alt, (4) Conversion Plan; 3 Br. 
unit (Figures include installation cost). 


Item Cost Comment 


Partition Demolition $ 234.00 (1st floor interior 
65 linear ft. x 8 ft. 
x .45/ва. ft.) 


Masonary Wall Demoli- 93.00 (Ground floc 
tion block interior walls 
removed) 


Incenerator Removal 


Ast floor flue 40.00 (incenerator replaced 
by trash compactor) 


ground floor in- 
cenerat 38.00 
128.00 (128.00/3 Apt. = 42.67) 


actual cost per 
apt. 42.67 


Cutting and Restruc- 
turing of Exterior 
Masonry Walls 


front elev. mas. 
removed 100.00 (4 in. brick veneer & 8 
in. block salvaged for 

garden walls) 
front elev. conc. 
'enoved 216.00 (top third of conc. 
foundation removed) 


rear elev. conc. 
removed 318.00 (portions of conc. founda- 
tion removed see plans) 


const. of two 
masonry piers (piers used to support 
on front elev. 380.00 upper floors & define 


SOURCE: Building Cost File 1975 Edition 


CONVERSION COST FOR TYPICAL DUPLEX (cont'd.) 


item (cont'd.) 


Cost (cont'd.) 


Comment (cont'd.) 


lst. Floor Slab 
Removal for Entry 
Landing & Recessed 
Window 


New Conc. Entry 
ding 


Pre-Fab Stairs 


Front, Rear Ex- 
terior Doors 


Storm, Screen 
oors 

Front Door Side- 

light 

Front Recessed 
Window 

Rear lst Fl. Bay 
Window 

Ground Fl. Rear 
Windows 

Plumbing Relocation 


and Concealment 


removal of exist- 
ing plumbing 


1 of exist- 
ing fixtures 


new soil line 
trench 


new soil line 


bath rm, sink 
plumbing 


water closet 
plumbin 


shower/tub 
plumbing 


370.00 


146.00 
372.00 


390.00 


140.00 


142.00 


462.00 


297.00 


236.00 


55.00 


50.00 


150.00 


200.00 


91.74 


72.54 


120.00 


(6 in. slab; 360/sq. ft.) 


(tob & bottom inclined 
elements) 


(metal pre-fab element) 


(duplex units require 
relocation of plumbing) 


(cost per unit) 


(cut thru existing conc. 
fl. at ground fl. level) 


(horizontal run) 


(materials & labor) 
(materials & labor) 


(materials & labor) 


CONVERSION COST FOR TYPICAL DUPLEX (cont'd) 


Item (cont'd) 


Cost (сова, ) 


Comment (cont'à.) 


kitchen sink 
ambing 

gas stove connec- 

Sion 


soil line 
vent pipe 

New Kitchen Fixtures 
sink 

stove 
refrigerator 
cabinet work 
tile floor 

New Bath 

sink 

shower /tub 

water closet 
medicine cabinet 
tile floor 

New Partition Work 
upper floor plan 
lower floor plan 
Living Rm. Carpet 
New Floor Tile 
Closet Doors 
Interior Doors 


Pocket Doors 


107.00 
50.00 


95.00 
80.00 


335.00 
300.00 
350.00 
700.00 

40.00 


94.00 
255.85 
128.00 
35.0 
30.00 


145.00 
327.00 
325.00 
477.00 
496.00 
440.00 

92.00 


(materials & labor) 


(materials & labor) 


vertical run 


(stainless Steel) 


(18 cubic fe.) 


(above & below counter] 


(52 linear ft. req.) 
(217 Linear ft. req.) 
(12,95 ва. yd. x 25 ва. yd.) 
(dining, hall, bed rm. areas) 
(12 doors, trim, 2 carpenters) 
(4 doors, trim, 2 carpenters) 


(bed rm. divider) 


CONVERSION COST FOR TYPICAL DUPLEX (con t'd.) 


Item (cont'd, Cost. 


(cont'a.) 


Comment (cont'd.) 


Painting Interior 
Walls and Ceiling 


Surfaces 
walls 345-60 
ceilings 261.60 
Electrical Work 
and Pixtures 1,500.00 
Interior Conver- 
ion Cost $11,587.08 
Exterior Work 
conc. removal 143.00 
ground excavation 80:00 
new conc. patio 30.00 
slab 

ear masonry 
Sarden walls 676.00 

pre-fab metal stair 404.00 
new grass, scrub 60.00 
front conc. stoop 20.00 
front brick planter 184.00 


Exterior Conversion. 
Cost т 


Total Conversion 
Cost 513,284.00 


(2 coat, 2,256 sq. ft.) 


(2 coat, 1,044 sq. ft.) 


(average cost per unit) 


(conc. paving removed in rear) 


plans) 


(salvaged masonry used here) 


(access from liv. 


to rear yard) 


(salvaged masonry used here) 


(3 Br. Duplex Unit) 


CONVERSION СО5Т FOR TYPICAL FLAT CONVERSION COST FOR TYPCIAL FLAT (cont'd.) 


Item (cont'd.) Cost (cont'd.) Comment (cont'd.) 


See Alt. (1) Minimum Conversion Plan; 3 Br. Unit 
removing of masonry 
(Figures include installation cost). below existing window) 


Item Cost Comment Total Conversion 
Cost 357071709 (3 вг. Unit) 
New Kitchen 
SOURCE: Building Cost File 1975 Edition 


sink $ 335.00 (Stainless Steel) 
stove 300.00 
refrigerator 350.00 (18 cubic ft.) 
cabinet work 400.00 (above 8 below counter) 
tile floor 25.00 (4 ft. x 7 ft. area) 
$1,600.00 

New Bath 

sink 94.78 
shower/tub 255.85 
water closet 128.86 
medicine cabinet 35.00 
tile floor 30.00 

544.49 

Partition Changes 288.00 (minimum changes req.) 

New Floor Tile 434.60 (820 sq. ft.) 

Painting 490.00 (walls, ceiling trim) 

Closet Doors 300.00 (8 doors, trim, two 
carpenters.) 

Plumbing 225.00 (4 new vertical runs req. 
in building. New runs 
not required for every 
apt.) 

Exterior Work 

balcony 900.00 (pre-fab metal unit) 
glass silding doors 300.00 (figure includes 
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PART 7 
IMPROVING TENANT PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT 


Tenant participation in housing service delivery and 
more substantial managerial decisions has recently received 
major attention in public housing. As currently conceived, 
tenant involvement includes a range of participation levels, 
from formal arrangements such as tenant members of overall 
Policy making bodies such as Housing Authority, Boards and 
Commissions, to employment and self-help. There are many 
objectives which can be reached through increasing tenant 
participation of mutual benefit both to the housing com- 
munities and to the administration of the local authority. 
Changing the nature of the relationship, however, is complex 
and both tenants and management must be prepared for a long 
period of "learning", experimentation, and trial and error. 


This part of the study focuses on two questions, first 


the general issues, objectives and 

istics of tenant participation in general terms and secon 
оп more direct tenant management models currently evolving 
today. The first part looks at the concept, aims and 
Process of building strong and constructive tenant par- 
ticipation and dialogue between tenants and housing author- 
ity management. The second part looks at the concept of 


tenant i with i " 


based on existing experiment-demonstrations in other local 
housing authorities today. Careful attention is paid to the 
problem of development of strong tenant interest groups as 


a prerequisite for increased management responsibility. 


іп problems and Goals 


А. Tenant 
1. Introduction 


Tenant participation in housing service delivery із 
a new experience in public housing management. It is only 
recently that tenants in public housing have gained sub- 
stantial input into the decision-making process and the 
execution of services. Their involvement in managerial func- 
tions is an important resource for the housing authority 
that wants it policies, services, and employees to be attuned 
to the needs of the tenants. The extent of tenant participa- 
tion can range from casual involvement to virtual administra- 
tive control and can also influence the overall efficiency 
in which housing services are delivered. Тһе purpose of 
this task investigation is to examine mechanisns which max- 
imize the benefits of tenant participation, in addition to 
identifying the most efficient form of participation for 


projects owned by the Newark Housing Authority. 
2. The Concept and Purpose of Tenant 
Housing 


a) The Concept 
The underlying notion key to particiation is that 


tenants are sincerely concerned about the quality of their 
housing. Unlike the owners of housing who are more often 
concerned about the marketability of their product and its 


consequent profitability; interest in quality does prevail 
for those who liveinit. Even in the case of public housing, 
frequently housing authority concern for efficiency and 
financial soundness overrides quality interests. Hence, the 
tenant who is the user and consumer is the one who has the 
greatest interest in the character and liveability of his 
housing environment. He also has the greatest incentive 
to achieve quality housing because it is he who receives 
the direct benefits of his own actions. As one who lives 
in the housing, he has extra insight into the housing prob- 
lems since his dual role enhances his objectivity. Further- 
more, tenants delivering services creates an automatic 
liaison between the management and the tenancy. Tenants 
bridge the gap in communications and often limit conflict 
which arises from misinformation. Finally, tenant participa- 
tion in housing constitutes a commitment to the community and 


ап attempt to respond to housing issues in good faith. 


b) The Aim of Tenant Participation 


1) то solve problems more easily and 


Tenants and management through joint participa- 
tion can combine their abilities to solve housing problems. 
Housing administrators can get information on potential prob- 


lems before they mushroom into large scale issues of concern. 


2) To make management policies and planning more 
funus deeem e c 


Tenant input from those who are aware of the 


issues that represent intense tenant interest, is a valuable 


2 


component in management problems and future planning.? 


3) To make social more effective. 


Tenant feedback on social needs is an import- 
ant resource for programming. Tenant involvement in the 
Program process can make them more relevant and desireable 
It can also channel the interests of 


program users and insure its success. * 


for the tenants. 


4) To increase the self-help skills of tenants. 


Tenant participation in the administration of 
housing, builds skills in housing services. Ав tenants 
become skilled in their service area they will build confidence 
in themselves and a sense of competence. Such proficiency 
can also motivate them to seek more education and/or train- 
ing.) 

5) To develop a sense of community 

Tenant participation suggests a common concern 
for housing problems and generates interest in the community. 
1t indicates a concern for the place in which they live and 
hope in the future. Those tenants that are involved in hous- 
ing services are investing themselves in the development of 


their neighborhood. id 


street and lighting improvements, or support the Housing 
Authority for increased crime protection. 
с) The Goals of Tenant Participation 

1) Clearly a major goal of tenant participation 
is to have input into the management process and to influ- 
ence other services for the betterment of their housing. 

2) The goal of creating jobs is all important 
to tenant participation. It is the reward aspect of the 
incentive organizing process in that it illustrates the 
benefits of hard work. 

3) Preventing or reversing the-tides of deter- 
ioration in buildings is a goal which often initiates and 


sustains tenant participation. 


. How Will the Housing Authority Initiate Tenant 


a) Techniques for Motivating Tenants 
A number of techniques will be given for the motiva- 
tion of tenants. The NHA can use any one or a combination 
of these approaches to initiate tenant involvement. 
1) The appeal 
One technique is to use bulletins to inform 
tenants of the Authority's interest in soliciting tenant par- 


A statement can be made stressing the programs 


6) To establish a power base for dealing with 
political pressures 
An organized tenant body can aid the Housing 
Authority in dealing with political pressures. For instance, 


а tenant organization can lobby at city council meetings for 


which have had good responses from the tenant and raising 
issues they would like to address. This bulletin can also 


include information on the limitations of the Housing Authority 


зо as to make the approach as honest and straightforward 
as possible. А questionnaire survey could follow up the 
bulletin to gain information on its response and tenant 
priority issues. 
2) The orientation process 

The orientation is one of the most significant 
steps in encouraging tenant involvement, because it can de- 
termine the type of reception you will receive from the 
tenants on the entire program. The orientation could be a 
series of meetings explaining the purpose, process, and goals 
of tenant participation by the Authority's personnel or it 
can be done by responsible tenant leaders, who are knowledge- 
able on the subject. At the last orientation meeting, the 
Housing Authority should be able to state its intention to 
offer а demonstration grant for a capital improvement, or a 
social service to the tenant organization with the best 
proposal. The idea here is to promote interest through 
monetary incentives. 

3) The catalyst 

This last technique involves tenant organizers 
on a door-to-door campaign to re-inform tenants of the 
Housing Authority's commitment to tenant participation, and 
its benefits for the residents. Such personal contact is 
thought to be the most effective means to stimulate interest. 

Newark, New Jersey certainly has one of the strongest 


and most sophisticated tenant organizations in the United 
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States. It has the Newark Tenant Council (NTC) represent- 
ing l4 projects in the city and separate organizations for 
tenants in Stella Wright and Columbus Homes. All of these 
organizations have very capable, competent, and sensitive 
tenant 


Tenant in the 


process is extensive, constituting a true power source in 
these organizations. This association of residents in pub- 
lic housing can be a hindrance or a valuable resource to the 
Housing Authority. The outcome is perhaps dependent on the 
goals of the various tenant organizations and their specific 
relationship with the NHA. The following is an investigation 
participation in Newark, and possible mechanisms to maximize 
the benefits of tenant input for the Housing Authority and 


ultimately for the tenants too. 


4. Utlizing the Input of Existing Tenant 


a) A History of the Newark Tenant Council 
This historical account of the tenant organization 

in Newark is a composite of interviews with Anthony R. 
Henry, Director of the National Tenants Information Service, 
Inc., and a research paper by James Rone, Director of the 
NTC and his associate Alvin Wright. 

The growth of the tenant organization in Newark was 
the effort of 20-25 years of community involvement. Tenants 
were organized on issues of social, economic, and environmental 


decay in public housing. General discontent with the 


Organized structure of the NHA also elicited tenant 
participation. Dismay with the Board of Commissioners, 

the policy arm of the Housing Authority had prevailed for 
years. The appointments to the Board by the later convict- 
ед Mayor Hugh Addonizio were suspected by tenants to be 
Political patronage. This combined with the neglected 

needs of the tenants, prompted "minor rent strikes" in a 

few projects during the years of 1963 to 1969. These strikes 
were a demand for better housing services. As tenant dis- 
satisfaction continued, organizing grew to a larger scale 
and the Newark Tenant Council called a rent strike on 
April 1, 1970. The issues which caused this strike меге 
rampant crime, extensive drug abuse, an insensitive manage- 
ment, mismanagement in all levels of the Housing Authority, 


а lack of services, and idministra- 


tion. The rent strike lasted for four years and during 
this time, Newark elected its first Black mayor. Tenants 
identified with the new chief executive and thought his 
appointments to the Board of Commissioners would reflect 
their interests. 


Their enthusiasm was again thwarted when he [the 
Mayor] was prevented from placing his appointments 
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nto preventing h 
appointments from being made a reality through the 
Newark City Council.10 


After many disputes and much bickering, negotiations 
between the Newark Housing Authority and the Newark Tenant 
Council resulted in an agreement in January 1973. This 
agreement warranted tenant particpation in all levels of 
administration and management services in the ЫНА. It 
called for a tenant staff and accomplished a number of spin- 
off benefits for public housing dwellers such as: 


H Anew lease with tenant protection; 


2) МНА adoption of a grievance procedure; 
3) A security force with 

8) Tenant Mana отті tt: 

5). A tenant operated germinate lon Program; 
$) Recreation Programs for 14 projects; 


housing projects in Newark. 

The other two projects, Stella Wright and Columbus 
Homes did not settle with the МНА in January, 1973. They 
remained on strike and formed their own individual tenant 
unions. They wanted substantial capital improvements for 
their projects, making this issue the obstacle to a final 
settlement. The Target Projects Program (TPP), a new pilot 
Program administered by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, provided funds for problem-ridden projects that 
are plagued by bad arrearages, vandalism, blight, poor 
security, and troublesome tenant/managenent problems. 
Stella Wright and Columbus Homes ended their rent strike with 
an agreement which slated them as the recipients of the TPP 
funds. Their victorious agreements encouraged their 


independence from NTC and established them ав powerful 
tenant associations. Hence, there are three bona fide 
public housing tenant organizations in Newark with a splint- 
er group from Scudder Homes evolving in recent months to 
become a fourth. 


in Public 


organizations, they need the help and support of all those 
who are willing to contribute to the achievement of their 
goals. They should capitalize on the expertise of each 

other and pool their resources. The impact, for instance, 
of HUD tenant organization money would be more substantial 


if one ization received all of the combined funds. 


b) An Evaluation of a Tenant 
Housing in Newark 


Thus far, tenant organizations in Newark have not 
delivered the maximum benefit of tenant participation to 
tenants. Although their accomplishments are significant, 
some of the power and achievements of the various organiza- 
tions are deactivated by the disunity of their tenant 

groups. Furthermore, the Housing Authority has not done all 
that it is capable of doing to promote tenant participation. 
The present situation is one in which the tenant associations 
are competing against each other instead of working together 
in one consolidated effort to maximize tenant input for the 
improvement of housing services. Tenant unions in Newark 
work independently and often in secrecy from one another. 
Information on special experimental programs is not shared 
among all the tenant groups. Each organization uses any new 
information for their own purposes, in spite of the fact that 
tenants in other projects can benefit from their knowledge 
too. Quite obviously this type of behavior is counter- 


productive to the public housing tenants. As grass roots 


Moreover, as organizations committed to the well-being of 
destitute tenants, they have a moral obligation not to "play 
games" with the lives of those they represent. Therefore, 
ample consideration should be given to the idea of becoming 
опе unified tenant body. It can bridge the detrimental 
communications gap which presently exists among the organiza- 
tions and eliminate the destructive adversary relationship 
between the tenant associations. In addition, the formation 
оё a united front would give the increased strength and power 
to public housing tenants. Such an organization could be- 
come an important political and economic group in the city. 
The Newark Housing Authority would definitely profit from 
the solidarity of a tenant union that was well organized. 
NHA could address itself to a tenant association which is 
aware of tenant problems throughout the city and thereby 
coordinate services in a more efficient manner. It could 
negotiate with one organization instead of contending with 
many, which leads to better relations with tenants. Dif- 


ferent agreements with various tenant groups in the past has 


fostered resentment and suspicion of "deals" due to the 


vast range of contrasting settlements. The Housing 


Authority would not be subject to accusations of collusion 


or incriminations of pitting one tenant organization again 
another, 


st 
if it could deal with one tenant association 


representing all public housing tenants. Clearly, the 


existence of one tenant union is advantageous to both the 
tenants and the NHA. 


On the topic of actual tenant participation in hous- 
ing services, there are many good programs in existence. 
One of the best is the Tenant Management Committee, which 
occurs in practically all of the projects. The Committee 
consists of tenants and NHA employees, who jointly over- 
See managerial duties. They attend to the project com- 
munity by balancing the clientele, practicing house admin- 
istration on decentralized and more personal levels. They 
attempt to keep an equal racial balance in the project, 
distribute large families evenly among projects, and screen 
out applicants who have been involved in violent crimes. 
They try to minimize bureaucratic inefficiencies by expedit- 
ing the transfer of families to the appropriate sized unit, 
and keeping an up-to-date list of vacant apartments. Tenant 
participation of this type is extremely positive because 

it allows the tenants to witness the day to day operations 
of management and offers them some training in the field. 


Another ful is the 


Program. 


1t consists of eight exterminators who are also tenants 
that received on-the-job-training to eliminate pests in 
the project. By working on Saturdays they reach tenants 
that would not be reached by working nine to five, Monday 


to Friday hours. Hence, because of this extra effort, 


they 


more and ‚ they 


have been more efficient than previous exterminators. This 
is an example of tenants providing services to each other, 

and doing it very well. Other noteworthy programs include 
resident involvement in the Modernization programs. Here 
tenants assess the condition of their dwellings and compose 


priority lists for needed repairs. Although their input 


is minimal, such participation does make housing services 
more responsive to the needs of the tenants. 

An examination of the organization structure of the 
various tenant associations reveals a strong similarity 
in tenant leadership objectives. Leaders of the Stella 
Wright and Columbus Homes tenant associations and the 
Newark City Council, all expressed interest in the concept 
оё tenant involvement in public housing services for the 
purpose of jobs, training, and quality housing. The stimulus 
to much of the tenant interest is the desire for employment 
and accordingly, tenant leaders for all three organizations 
have sought job opportunities for tenants. The immense 
need for work and concern for improving the environment has 


promoted tenant involvement. 


Stella Wright and Columbus Homes have made the 
greatest strides toward tenant participation. They are 
formulating tenant management programs to be implemented 
by the TPP funding. Their models are based on the St. Louis 


in Tenant 


(Mc), where 
the Housing Authority works closely with the THC but the 
tenants do tenant selection, ordinary maintenance, collect 
delinquent rents, hire staff, and are responsible for 
security. 

Stella Wright has an elected hierarchy which is broken 
into two boards, the review board and the executive board. 
The review board is the policy making body of their tenant 
organization, and the executive board implements the 
decision of the body. Though their TMC is not in operation 
at present their direction is with extreme sensitivity 
toward tenant problems. Unlike most TMC's, they intend to 
keep their tenant organization to monitor the performance 
оё the TMC. They feel it is important to have another 
organization for tenant grievances in order to maintain 
fairness in their policies. 

Columbus Homes has elected leadership with elections 
being held approximately every two years. The hierarchy 
includes a president with several steering committees. They, 
too, are in the interim stage of TMC development. Their 
tenant leaders are making preparations for the TMC conversion 


where they are upgrading maintenance services and emphasizing 


the importance of "personalizing" tenant contact. 

The Newark Tenant Council represents fourteen NHA 
Projects and also supports the concept of tenant manage- 
ment corporations. However their approach differs in 
their perceived role for the Housing Authority. They 
see the Authority as a holding company for project owner- 
ship and the tenant would deliver most, if not all, hous- 
ing services. A central tenant body would, for instance, 
handle the payroll to create more jobs and establish self- 
sufficiency. It could also become a clearing house for 
social services. Тһе idea is to furnish as many benefits 
as possible to the tenants in improving services, training 
tenants for skilled jobs, and controlling resources. To 
date none of the NTC projects have a TMC, nor is any one of 
them slated to become a TMC in the future. Nevertheless, 
tenant management is a goal of top priority. The internal 
structure of the organization is a central hierarchy with 
a Council consisting of elected representatives for all 
fourteen projects. They have regular meetings of the Coun- 
cil in which they make policy from the feedback of their 
representatives on conditions in the projects. The ideals 
of democracy are inherent in their activities as the NTC 
tries to include all types of tenant issues and encourage 
involvement at all levels. The communications system within 


the Council is strong, being more extensive than those of 


any other tenant associations. And it should also be known 


that their coordination of activities із extremely good. 
с) The Responsibility of the Housing Authority in 
Dealing WIER Tenant Involvement Иа 
One of the most important steps in a successful 
tenant participation program is to relay the tenant oriented 
outlook of the Housing Authority to the tenants. Moreover, 
there is a distinct need for the staff of the Authority to 
set up conditions which will be conducive to tenant involve- 
ment in a positive manner. The NHA should establish a 
responsibility to the tenants and itself to channel tenant 
Participation into a productive framework of housing inter- 
ests. 
1) Staff commitment 
Before the Housing Authority can effectively 
deal with tenant involvement, it must first procure a good 
relationship with tenants. So the NHA should convey its 
Policy of commitment to the tenants. This may mean the 
staff will have to be re-educated as to the rights and 
responsibilities of tenants, but the staff must exhibit in- 
terest in tenant involvement so they can work together with 
tenants in a prolific fashion. It's also crucial that the 
staff know what is required of them and what consequences 
would result if they do not follow set policies. If the 
Authority wants to demonstrate its commitment to tenant 
Participation, the staff is its best tool for doing this, 


and the МНА must orient its employees to this Расе. 


2) Re-examination of past NHA practices 


The Housing Authority must realize that tenant 


may require some of existing 
policies, programs, and procedures. A willingness to accept 


tenant i means the NHA is 


a possible 
change, with new ideas being introduced to combat housing 
Problems. The scrutiny and correction of present practices 
will strengthen the overall delivery of services by weeding 
out poor policies and revamping them to become more relevant 
to tenant needs and, more effective. моге specifically, 

it means the Housing Authority should re-evaluate past 
practices which have been devisive to the existing tenant 
organizations. Circumstances have been set by the Authority 
which caused tenant associations in Newark to compete against 
each other for the good of their own projects rather than 

for the benefit of all tenants in the city. Certainly, this 
tactic is resented by the tenants and it only serves as an 
Obstacle to better relations between the NHA and public 
housing residents. In essence, the NHA should take advantage 
Of tenant involvement by utilizing its new resources (i.e., 
the tenants) in an objective manner to improve housing 
services. However, if tenant input is to truly be a 

resource to the Authority, the NHA must create a good work- 


ing relationship with tenants. 


3) Examination of manpower resources 
In examining resources, the Housing Authority 
will probably consider manpower to be one of the most sig- 
nificant. In many instances, the expertise of the personnel 
delineates the capabilities of the organization and hence is 
an important component in the delivery of housing services. 
Extensive tenant involvement calls for the employment of 
tenants by the NHA for maximum benefits to the tenants and 
the Authority. So, a redefinition of job descriptions or the 


of staff is asa ion for 


intensive tenant participation. Such changes in employment 
requirements can open the door for more tenants to find a 
place in the NEA and may contribute a job redistribution 
that will facilitate more productive tenant/Housing Authority 
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interaction. 


a) for irecting Tenant Input 


Since an extensive network of tenant organiza- 
tions already exists in Newark, it might be useful for the 
Housing Authority to redirect some tenant input into a 


wnion that will work closely with Authority Administrators. 


tenant input. It should try to negotiate some compromis- 
es on issues it never settled. It has to demonstrate its 
willingenss to work out problems with good intent. It must 
convince the tenants of its concern for their well-being. 
Hopefully, this approach will contribute to the better rapport 
needed to make real accomplishments. 14 
2) Mediation 
In an effort to remedy previous disputes 

between the Housing Authority and the tenants, a mediator 
сап be a third party who helps to reach a settlement. his 
would be a last resort effort to end controversies which 
could deactivate any positive steps taken in the future 
with tenant organizations. Mediation would offer a new 
element of impartiality into tenant/Housing Authority dis- 
agreements. It is a useful resource for monitoring conflicts 
which could continue the undesired adversary relationship 
between the МНА and tenants. 

In re-directing tenant input into housing services, 
two models will be presented to facilitate the development 
of tenant management corporations. These models will be 


functional tenant in and will also 


The following are program for the 
and cooperation between the present tenant unions and the 
NAA. 
1) Public relations 
Тһе Housing Authority must first improve its 


public relations with tenants before it attempts to re-direct 


be training stages for TMC conversion. Their purpose is 


to prepare tenants for management roles and to offer alter- 


native izati to project tenant or- 


ganizations. 


е) А Review of Tenant Participation Experiences 

iu Tenant Management EE, 

The formulation of these pre-TMC models is a 
Product of research done on the Bromley-Heath Tenant Manage- 


ment and on 


of tenant 
methods. Bromley-Heath is a project owned by the Boston 
Housing Authority in Massachusetts. It is made up of three 
federally aided projects comprising approximately 1200 units. 
The Heath Street project is more than 30 years old, Bromley 
is more than 20 years old, and Bickford Street, the elderly 
project is over 10 years old. They are a combination of 
high and low rise buildings spread over 20 acres of land. 
The physical features of Bromley-Heath are quite similar to 
the projects in Newark and of course the residents are the 
same, sharing the problems common to all poor people. 
Bromley-Heath received a grant for a tenant management 
demonstration program in April, 1968, with the intent of 
developing a process to prepare residents for managerial 


bilit: in a tenant + 


An interim 
Committee was formed of tenant and social service agency 
workers which established goals and set a timetable for per- 
formance. Working with a consultant firm it devised a TMC 
development program which covered the project on a building 
by building basis to educate and orient residents to the 
Concept and practices of tenant management. Because the 


notion of TMC's was new, innovative, and somewhat foreign 


to tenants, the orientation became a fundamental factor in 
the process. Their pilot program involved five buildings 
with an elected building manager from building committees 


formed by the tenants. Each building was originally 


for four ions, which were tenant 
selection, tenant eviction, tenant employment, and building 
improvements. Unfortunately, two functions were dropped 

from the program. However the tenant maintenance employees 
and the physical improvement of the building were successful. 
Using such indices as turnover, arrearages, vandalism, occupan- 
Cy levels of inhabitable units, and new applications for 
tenancy, the Interim Committee was able to monitor the 
buildings in the pilot study. The desire of other Bronley- 
Heath residents to include their buildings in the program 

also testified to its success.” The Committee followed 
wp the pilot program with a series of social events to pro- 
mote and sustain interest in the tenant management concept. 
1t had a Community Clean-Up Day, and Information Day, a 
Holiday Jamboree, and an Incorporation Testimonial. 

After a proposal for refunding was granted, the second 
stage of TMC development occurred. This phase involved 
economic development with concern for the financial solvency 
for the project and increased employment opportunities for 
tenants. Here, the mechanisms of implementation were formed 


and nurtured until the time of TMC conversion. The structure 


of the Bromley-Heath Tenant Organization (BHTO), consisted 
of representation for each building selected yearly and it 
worked in conjunction with the Board of Directors (elected 
by ВИТО) which was the policy making arm of the association. 
A third body of the TMC organization structure was the 
Program Committee which addressed social and political needs 
in the project community. Members of the BHTO performed 
as building captains, acting as liaisons with the tenant, 


and tenant Tenant 


workers in the maintenance crews and management office 
learned housing skills with on-the-job training. The Board 

of Directors negotiated with the Housing Authority for task 
assignments for labor, union agreements, and monetary support 
for the Bromley-Health TMC. Оп January 1, 1973, the Bromley- 
Heath Tenant Management Corporation became a reality. The 
TMC gained managerial responsibilities for the hiring of 
staff, collection of rent, delivery of maintenance services, 
control over modernization modes, and many other traditional 
management functions. 

In an interview with the tenant manager of Bromley- 
Heath, an evaluation was made of the first year's experiences 
She felt the tenants were pleased with the change inmanage- 
ment and thought residents found the quality of housing 
services to improve substantially. Indications from the 
administrators of the Boston Housing Authority corroborated 


this claim. However, some discontent did exist within the 


present system on the part of TMC leaders. In retrospect, 
they believed a few revisions in the contract agreement 
could have eased their job considerably. Specifically, they 
wanted: 


1) An inventory of needed repairs to be taken before 
the Тис conversion to accurately monitor their per- 
the 


formance in fut 
2) The TMC not to acquire the arrearage of the previous 
nagement; 
з) The staff of the Housing Authority to be informed 
f the responsibilities and powers of the 


4) Operating funds t. D 
project and good management to Бе rewarded 
creased fundin; 
5) те ‘Building Capital Program to be continued beyond 
parameters of the demonstration gran 
In an attempt to profit from the Bromley-Heath experi- 
ence, the design of the following models will correct for 
some of the problems they encountered on the implementation 
process. These models will also incorporate the existing 
tenant organization structure in Newark as an effort to ге- 
direct tenant input. The goals of the models are the 
development of tenant skills in housing services for the pur- 
pose of upgrading the quality of housing and to foster some 
social mobility for public housing residents. The intent 
of re-directing tenant input is to enhance tenant participa- 
tion for the residents and the Housing Authority. It is 
hoped that public housing services can be delivered for, and 
by, the tenants, in concert with the professional housing 
administrators of NHA. Thus, the concepts expressed in the 
models are to maximize the benefits of tenant participation 


for both parties. 


The first model is Tenant Council Type-A. 
Tenant Council Туре-А is an information and advisory 
tenant organization which addresses itself to tenant selec- 
tion, normal occupancy regulations, and the eviction proc- 
ess. It is an outgrowth of the existing Tenant Management 
Committees and is the initial preparatory stage for ТМС 


tenants, advocacy committee is still useful for gaining 
funds, political support, and the like for other projects 


which interest the tenancy. A final committee would be 


а Managerial Committee comprised of any tenant staff and 
potential trainees. this body could involve up to ten 
persons carrying out activities similar to those done by 
the Tenant ittee. Equal di of 


conversion. One of its primary functions is the 
of the tenants in the projects to tenant management corpora- 
tions. In establishing an inter and intra communication 

system, it links itself with the city-wide tenant organiza- 


tion, the local community, and the project tenants. Two 


communities of two or three persons each, would be 
responsible for inter-communications. A committee of build- 
ing chiefs, one for every building, will compose the intra- 


communications system with the project. This communications 


network would be the orientation mechanism and is account- 
able for the education and promotion process of extensive 


tenant involvement in management. This group would also 


be a monitoring tool for interest in the proposed endeavor 
The information gained would be synthesized by an Advisory 


Committee of five persons that would become an advocate for 


a TMC, if tenant management is the desired result. In the 


advocacy process, the committee would find competent social 
service agencies that could aim them in Sponsorship for 


funding and expertise. Even if a TMC is not sought by the 


large families, equal racial balance, transfers of 
families to the appropriate sized unit, reporting vacancies, 
Screening tenants, reviewing rules, and duties of this 


type would prepare tenants for tenant management involve- 


ment. 


Managerial 
Committee 


Advisory 
Committee 


Coat: GEET 
mey for supplies and office expenses would 
Come from MH 7413 HUD funds. 


The second model is Tenant Council Type-B. 
Tenant Council Type-B is an information, consultation, and 
negotiation tenant organization that deals with issues such 
as rent, tenant selection, normal occupancy regulations, 
and the eviction process. It also sets policy, partakes 
im management decisions, and can implement a tenant manage- 
ment conversion. Again, it is an outgrowth of the Tenant 
Management Committee concept at the final stage of develop- 
ment. The fundamental emphasis in this model is the admin- 
istration and maintenance of the project. Through a Board 
of Directors of fifteen members, a coordinating body will 
evolve to organize committees for the purpose of delivering 
housing services. The board would consist of ten tenants, 


dividuals who are in 


and five 
real estate, management, law, or public housing. It would 
have immense administrative powers and supreme policy making 
The Fiscal Operation Committee would oversee 


Assuming 


abilities. 
accounting and auditing procedures for the project. 
responsibilities for the financial state of operations, it 


for capital aiti determine 


would make 
budgets, pay bills, and actively seek alternative sources 
for funding. А committee of three persons could carry out 
these tasks. Both the Board of Directors and the Fiscal 


to the Local Tenant Organiza- 


Committee would be 


tion of the project which could monitor their actions and 


contribute to policy formulation. The local tenant organ- 
ization would have a representative from each building 

to form a council. Inputs into the local tenant union 
could be a liaison person from the Housing Authority, 
representing the bureaucratic viewpoint and feedback from 

a complaint committee for the tenants' point of view. 
Additional input would come from the city-wide tenant 
Tenant Employees 


in this model, would make up a substantial part of the work 


organization in an advisory capacity too. 


force, delivering housing services for a management firm, 
and in the process receiving on-the-job training. The manage- 
ment firm would be hired by the Board of Directors and would 
be subcontracted to work with tenant employees until the 

time of а TMC conversion, or as a provision of TMC conver- 
sion. The situation could be one in which tenant participa- 
tion is simply the hiring of a management firm to work with 
or without tenants. Hence, it is the responsibility of the 
firm to its employer, the tenants,that provides for the 


tenant involvement here. 
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$400,000 (for salaries, supplies, and stipents). 


5. Conclusions and Recommendations 
It is quite evident that tenant participation in 
housing service delivery is an aim of the public housing 
tenancy in Newark. Tenants throughout the city want the 
quality of their housing to be improved and the opportunity 
to ameliorate the conditions themselves. Although the 
Housing Authority realizes the need for tenant involvement, 
the extent of such involvement is still questionable. The 
taxing job of public housing management seems overwhelming 


for i tal а the NHA is 


apprehensive about extensive tenant participation. But the 


decision must be made to grant tenants some destiny over 


their own lives. It's time for a new approach and the 
Housing Authority must change its paternalistic image. 

The lengthy rent strike of April, 1970 has left miscon- 
ceptions and bitterness with tenants which impedes the 
Performance of the Housing Authority. Thus, a time of 
compromise is needed to bring together both sides to solve 
Newark's housing problems. The following recommendations 
are made in this spirit of compromise for the purpose of 
accomplishing maximum benefits from tenant involvement 

to the Housing Authority and the tenants themselves. 


1) Тһе NHA must employ and train more tenani 
for positions in the Authority at all echelons. 


2) The Housing Authority should create am 
fill a оп of а liaison person to X 
With tenant groups on a full-time Basis. 


3) The Authority should attempt to negotia 
а settlem re ng controversies which 
hinder а positive relationship with the tenents. 


4) The public housing tenant organizations in 
Newark should combine to create one unified 
tenant union. 

5) Tenant organizations should stop their coercive 
fheir effort toward making politicians. more 
2) They should conduct voter registration drives. 


b) They should hold voter education class. 
©) They should lobby for issues of importance 
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В. Tenant Management Corporation Models 


1. Introduction 

Тһе concept of tenant management of public housing has 
been growing with the realization that present management 
policies are inadequate and unresponsive towards meeting the 
needs of public housing residents. In most public housing 
across the country, vandalism and crime exists; maintenance 


and 


is inadequate; buildings and grounds are deteriorate 
tenants lack the necessary social and community services. 
There prevails among the public at large and some tenants 
themselves a negative attitude toward public housing. Some 
critics have gone so far as to suggest that all public hous- 
ing be abolished. This extreme measure would only exacer- 
bate the current housing problems for it is clear that no 
other feasible alternative exists for housing the poor. 

‘The issue confronting local housing authorities today 
is that of reorganizing their management policies. Tenants 
are concerned about the quality of their environment and 
are seeking some control over the decisions that affect their 
living conditions. The rapid rise of individual tenant or- 
ganizations over recent years is just one indication of the 
need for tenant involvement. Today, tenants are organized 
оп local and national levels. They are being appointed or 
elected to Housing Authority Boards, and are recognized by 


national government. 


Tenant management of public housing, short of owner- 
ship, represents maximum tenant participation. It is 
grounded in the philosophy that tenants should be given the 
opportunity to control the quality of their housing services. 
It is mandated by regulations for HUD's Modérnization Pro- 
gram which calls for the involvement of tenants in the plans 
and programs for the modernization of the project, changes 
in management policies and practices, and expanded services 
and facilities.” 

The purpose of this task investigation is to examine 
the concept of a tenant management corporation as an alterna- 


tive to the present Newark Housing Authority controlled 


This ion has two basic under- 


lying assumptions: 


Tenants are concerned enough about their living 
environment to cor themselves to a rigorous 
program of direct management. 


The Newark Housing Authority is likewise committ- 
ed to the tenant management concept as a desired 
means toward improved management of public hous- 


2. Historical Background 

The Housing Authoirty of Newark has recently experienced 
a long rent strike involving the Columbus Homes, and Stella 
Wright housing projects. The major focus of the strike was 
to protest the lack of adequate management and delivery 
services. An important outcome of the rent strike was the 


realization that tenant participation is essential in order 


to solve the problems of public housing. Toward this end, 
an agreement was signed between Columbus Homes Tenant 
Association and Newark Housing Authority in January of 1975. 
The agreement called for the development and implementation 
of a tenant management organization for Columbus Homes. A 
similar agreement was signed between Newark Housing 
Association (NHA) and the Stella Wright Tenant Association. 
Stated briefly in outline form, the agreement for Columbus: 
- establishes a Task Force to recruit technical 
assistance, procure funds, and implement the 
nagement pilot project 
- proposes that Columbus Homes Tenant Association, 
ask Force, and NHA work together to develop 
Criteria for "Project Improvement Plan" (Pb) 
- established a temporary Tenant Management Committee 
fo act in advisory capacity to housing manager, 
nti1 the establishment of the Tenant Management 
Corporati 
- holds МНА responsible for making available 
Columbus Homes Tenant Association permanent ‘Office 
space, equipment and supplies within management 
complex at Columbus Homes 

7 guarantee that all funds designated for Colunbus 

Tenant Association will be allocated solely 
to that organisation. 

This contract and its provisions are contingent upon 
allocation of certain Target Pilot Project (TPP) monies 
from HUD. A preliminary commitment has been made by HUD 
in the amount of 91.6 million for Columbus Homes, and $1.4 
million for Stella Wright. 


Both Columbus Homes and Stella Wright were chosen for 


TPP funding as an incentive to end the rent strike.) How- 
ever the rationale for selecting them to experiment with 
the tenant management concept is as yet unclear. Earl 
Phillips, Director of Housing at the Newark Housing 
Authority outlined several criteria necessary for tenant 
management.) They are: 
1. The officers of the tenant organization should rep- 
bona fide group, that is, they should 
Ee elected officials 


2. The tenant organization should meet on a regular 
basis 


з. The tenant organisation should have а working re- 
lationship with the Housing Authori 


4. The goals of the tenant organization should be 
consistent and representative of established 


The ТМС Concept 
The concept of the tenant management corporation is 

а fiarly new one in public housing policy. There аге 

presently five TMC's operating throughout the United 

States. The tenant management corporations established 

in Boston, Massachusetts and in St. Louis, Missouri have 

been examined for possible guidelines and applications to 

the Newark situation. There are lessons to be learned from 

both tenant management corporations. This section lists 

some of the risks involved in tenant management and some 


of its benefits. 


a). Benefits 


The most obvious benefit of a TMC is tenant 


A recent by the McCormick Firm 
has determined that neither Columbus Homes nor Stella Wright 
are at the present time capable of taking over management 
functions. The firm cites internal friction and lack of 
expertise as the major obstacles. These findings, however, 
do not preclude the concept of tenant management. They do 
indicate that much work remains to be done before actual 
plans are implemented by either housing project. It is 

the writer's feeling that the McCormick Firm will continue 
to work with both tenant organizations to bring about desired 


results. 


in the process. Tenants have a stake 
in public housing, and their participation in its management 
operations will instill a sense of pride which no local 
housing authority can hope to deliver. 

Many management problems stem from poor management- 
tenant relationships. The housing manager is often looked 
upon by the tenants as an outsider and tool of the admin- 
istration. Past studies have shown that most managers tend 
to be white, middle class persons who neither understand 


nor value tenant needs and desires. It is feasible that 
tenant management can be more receptive and sympathetic to 


the needs of its fellow residents. 


Тһе TMC сап establish direct ала 


ала 


tion with the housing authority. This interaction would 


keep housing authority officials attuned to various tenant 
needs while at the same time broaden the tenant manager's 


of the di of 


A tenant management corporation can also bargain for 
other important delivery services not provided by the Housing 
Authority through contracting independent agencies. 


A tenant 


can be cost effecti 
ТЕ would have power to employ tenants residing in the housing 


Complex, thereby saving on union wages. It can also allocate 


money specifically for maintenance and repairs which would 


reduce maintenance delays. 


b) Risks 


The biggest risk for the tenant management corpora- 
tion is that which confronts local housing authorities--finan- 


сізі instability. It is generally recognized that federal 


subsidies are not adequate in providing for "decent, safe, 


and sanitary housing." And rents fall far short of meeting 


the rising costs of maintenance, labor, and supplies. The 
TMC must be prepared to deal with several realities of 


Public housing management: lack of money, security needs, 
inadequate social services, and the physical blight of the 


neighborhood. 


There is also the risk of taking on too much too soon. 


Establishment of a TMC should incorporate realistic goals 


of public housing is a 
complex operation and requires expertise and training. 

Along with inheriting management functions, a TMC 
inherits its problems as well. Tenants may stop perceiving 
the TMC as an advocacy body. Relations may become strained, 
especially if the TMC experiences management difficulties. 
Тһе ТМС may lose the tenants' perspective as it becomes 
more involved in management functions. 

Tenant management of public housing units must strike 
а delicate balance between those risks and benefits enumer- 
ated above. On the one hand, a TMC has the potential to 
be cost effective. On the other hand, it can go bankrupt. 
It can be more sensitive to and involved in tenant problems. 
Yet it faces the possibility of taking on traditional man- 


agement attitudes. It can serve as a valuable resource to 


public housing officials but it can also alienate them even 
further. 


The TMC Model 


There are по simple answers to the complexities of the 
TMC concept. The extent to which each TMC influencesand 
controls management responsibilities is the decision of the 
local Housing Authority, and the tenant organization involved. 
There are however some general guidelines which can be 

licable to the establishment of a Tenant 


Cor- 
poration, and to the establishment of TMC's for both Stella 
Wright and Columbus Homes. 


а) Objectives 
тһе of the Tenant 


would serve to establish goals and policies which are not 
only desireable but feasible. The following objectives 
were constructed with the view that tenants at Columbus 
Homes and Stella Wright could implement most or all of them 
to successfully implement the management process. 


1. Redefine management functions to fit the 
specific problems of tenants 


Improve the delivery of services. 


3. Develop training activities and programs. 


Create and maintain a viable community. 


5. Beez the deterioration of grounds and 
buildin 


Establish conditions to insure fiscal solvency 
and TMC stability. 


b) Criteria for Implementation 
Funding and expertise are necessary for successful 
implementation of the TMC. The initial funding will come 
from TPP monies available to tenants of Columbus Homes and 
Stella Wright as well as Modernization funds designated 
for capital improvements of physical environments of those 
two housing projects. The TPP funds can be utilized 
especially for the purpose of contracting for relevant studies 


and training programs. 


An Interim Task Force will be utilized to actually 
implement the TMC. That Task Force has been chosen for 


both stella Wright and Columbus Homes; it includes tenants 


and community leaders. Its duties are te 


Recruit technical assistance from the government 
and private sectors 


2. Develop proposals and procurement of funds. 
3. Implement a tenant management pilot program. 
4. Work with the Newark Housing Authority and 
Columbus Homes and Stella Wright Tenant Associa- 
tions to develop and implement a career training 
program for tenants 
The recruitment of technical assistance should be a priority 
item for the Task Force. An interim period should be allowed 
in order for tenant leaders to receive the proper training 
necessary for eventual tenant management. It is expected 
that the ЫНА will cooperate with the TMC and lend its 
technical assistance along with that of a professional manage- 
ment consulting firm. 
The functions of the Tenant Organization and the 
Tenant Management Corporation should be kept separate. The 
most feasible way of accomplishing this would be to incor- 
porate the Tenant Organization which would then set up а 
subsidiary management firm to contract with the МНА. This 
would solve some of the risks of а TMC, that is, it would 
isolate the liability of the management function; it would 
give the Tenant Organization the power to select a Board of 
Directors; and it would not hamper the political effectiveness 


оё the Tenant Organization to act on other non-management 


matters. 


The Task Force, pending ТМС incorporation, will retain 
a competent contract lawyer to negotiate any agreements 
with the Housing Authority. The contract should spell out 


in clear terms the specific obligations of each party. The 


of the Tenant Corpora- 
tion dicates that this is an important element of ТМС in- 

Corporation. It sets the stage for a working relationship 
between the NHA and the TMC. It also outlines criteria for 


what the tenants can expect from the TMC. 


с) Tenant acceptance and support 

It cannot be assumed that tenants will automatically 
accept the concept of a tenant management body. The new 
tenant managers must orientate project residents to their 
Program. During the interim period, orientation of tenants 
should be initiated. This can be accomplished through: 

1. Door to door campaigns. 

2. Local news media. 

3. Community activities (clean-up campaigns, parties). 

4. Meetings. 

5. Leaflets. 
Hopefully the orientation period will also serve to get 
tenants involved in the TMC activities. The need for general 


tenant participation should be stressed. 


4) Pilot Program 
Tenant management of public housing can range from 

hiring its own management staff to actually performing the 

duties of management. This particular model assumes that 

all management functions will be undertaken by the TMC. 

This is always not a feasible measure, but does concentrate 

most management power in the hands of the TMC. The following 


functions can be or can a 


gradual procedure. 
1. Tenant selection and eviction. 
2. Rent collection. 
3. Employment of staff. 
4. Provision of security and maintenance. 


Contracting for social and comunity services. 


The TMC will, of course, establish its office at the 
housing project. Office equipment, supplies, and materials 
as well as the actual office space can be provided by the 


Newark Housing Authority or acquired through TPP funds. 


e) Management Training Program 
The success of the Tenant Management Corporation 
depends heavily upon the efficient training of its staff 
and tenant leaders. This training program should be an 
ongoing process with the concept that those tenants who 
have been trained will in turn train other tenants for 
various functions such as management, maintenance, security, 


social services operations. Management training should 


focus on 
1. General management orientation. 
2. Staff organization and communication. 
3. Goals and priorities. 


4. Efficient fiscal and clerical operations. 


5. for 


4) Delivery of Services 
This is a critical area of tenant management, and 
in the past has caused the most conflict between manager 
and tenant. Because tenants have traditionally been deprived 
of the needed municipal services, the TMC must be the support- 
ing agency for acquiring them. The problem in the past has 
been how to achieve this. The Newark Housing Authority 
has not been in a position to provide social and community 
services because of an inadequate budget. The TMC, can, 
however, allocate a certain percentage of its rent income 
to providing those services. In the case where the TMC does 
mot control its budget, it can contract with the Housing 
Authority to allocate money specifically for social and 
community services. Also, the NHA and the TMC should ac- 
tively seek state funding for implementing these services. 
Whatever the method employed, tenants should be given 
priority in all job opportunities created by the increased 
services. That includes the necessary training to operate 


and maintain those services. 


g) Maintenance 
An important aspect of the TMC maintenance program 

will be the recruitment of building captains to serve as 
a liaison between the TMC maintenance staff and the tenants. 
Captains will be paid to perform the duties of: 

1. Keeping hallways and incinerators clean. 

2. Monitoring maintenance requests per building. 
Disseminating information. 


Promulgating social functions. 


Emphasis should be on the organization of the maintenance 
department. Tenant managers should determine its manpower 

and material needs; organize, list, and program its work 
orders in priority; and show in detail labor costs, man 

hours, service codes, and project units. A maintenance super- 
visor should be recruited who has a background of skills in 
general craftsmanship as well as supervisory abilities. Also, 
problems originating with union workers should be worked out 
with the aid of the Newark Housing Authority. It should be 
noted that the NHA is in the process of establishing a 
centralized maintenance system which could cut down con- 
siderably on present maintenance costs. The ТМС could 
wtilize this centralized system as a back-up service for 

the continued efficient operation of its own maintenance 
systen. 


h) Economic Development 
The TMC can be a viable mechanism for stimulating 


economic development of the housing project. То the extent 
that it will have power over the distribution of funds, 
it can create jobs for tenants through maintenance, security, 
and social service programs. Meaningful training programs 
are needed to prepare tenants for all phases of management, 
ranging from minor repairmen to actual managers. 

The ТМС also has the ability to take on certain func- 
tions of an economic nature. It can establish a credit union, 


food cooperative, and contract for laundry facilities. 


Conclusion 
The Tenant Management Corporation model outlined above 
describes in very broad terms the description and emphasis 
that a tenant organization such as Columbus Homes or Stella 
Wright should take in the performance of public housing manage- 
ment duties. The model has certain limitations in that it 
was developed with minimum interaction between tenant leaders 
оё the concerned projects named above, and therefore could 
mot anticipate specific problems which may arise. Also, it 
must be noted that the writer was not familiar with the de- 
tails of the particular models which Columbus Homes and Stella 
Wright have adopted. Thus those models cannot be evaluated 
within the scope of this report. My own TMC model has tried 
to address itself to some of the more general problems involved 
in tenant management based on what I perceive the risks to 


be. 


1t is my feeling that the Tenant Management Corpora- 
tion concept, although problematic, is a worthwhile experi- 
ment to undertake. However the current political difficulties 
between the Newark Housing Authority and both the Stella 
Wright and Columbus Homes Projects must be resolved. For 

it is essential that those three bodies maintain and foster 


a and 


working inorder to 
create a better living environment for the Newark public 
housing residents. 

It is also my feeling that a ТМС can reduce the high 
Cost of maintenance. Because they will represent the tenants 
and haveacloser relationship with them, the ТМС can reduce 
vandalism, and vacancy losses, as well as maintain a better 


level of rent collecti will 


depend upon three broad characteristics: 


1. of resident ibility and 
Participation in program activities. 


The ability of management to maintain consistent 
and firm enforcement of rules and regulations. 


3. The ability to respond to maintenance requests and 
to provide social services. 


Finally, these programs which the Newark Housing 
Authority are in the process of initiating through TPP 
funding will provide valuable resources for tenant managers. 


NHA i ion in and to тис ions will 


quench any fears that the TMC will be on its own entirely- 
a fact which would serve as a disadvantage to the TMC and 


its tenants. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 8. МНА should lend the services of their staff in pre- 
paring TMC for management responsibilities. 
1. The Newark Housing Authority should establish a Tenant 
Affairs Board consisting of representatives from both 
Columbus Homes and Stella Wright TMC's and from the 
major divisions of the NHA staff to work policy decisions 
and to develop and maintain communications. 


NHA should continue its plans for social services using 


city and state funding and utilizing tenant employment 
to implement them. 
3. ЫНА should perform an inventory of maintenance and 
building conditions to determine guidelines for TMC 
management. 
МНА should attempt to minimize labor problems by inform- 
ing their workers of current TMC status and powers 
(especially their policy on tenant employment) and by 
transforming union workers to other project locations 
where feasible. 
5. During the interim period, the NHA should attempt to 
clear up outstanding rents and charges in order to 


for TMC 


facilitate 
6. NHA should continue to help seek and exhaust all 
avenues of funding available to TMC. 


NHA should provide for changes in its contract with the 


TMC to meet rising costs, and inflation. 


IMPROVING GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


PART 8 


NERAL MANAGEMENT Pi 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


A. Problem of the System 


This section examines the general question of use 
of information systems in the Housing Authority's Moderniza- 
tion program. 

Computer systems can be of enormous help in managing 
the data used in decision-making, day-to-day job control, 
and in computing and displaying information. But on the 
other hand, the data management if poorly constructed or 
if no more than a collection of incompatible parts, can 
be a nearly insurmountable barrier to effective data 
analysis. 

Available commercial software systems have a range of 
different designs, each coming more or less close to the 
ideal systems and each having its peculiar quirks and 
limitations. In order to review critically the characteristics 
of alternative systems, it is useful to lay out the desired 
features. 

One wants the system to have the ability to store, 
process, and retrieve various types of data. Specifically, 
the following features are desireable: 

The system must allow the storage of quantities of 


various types of data. This includes numerical data, as 


Well as non-numerical data, such as character values for 
storing names. 

The system should permit the user to select and 
assess data accoring to varying criteria. 

The system should give the user the means for easily 
viewing, inputting, and updating data. For example, a user 
should be able to make routine additions and revisions to 
monthly, weekly, daily time series. 

The system should provide for the production of 
reports or tables with selected raw data or summary data, 
as for example, the daily job report. 

Facilities for performing arithmetic operations on 
the data, such as summing or averaging, are needed. 

The system should give the user the ability to produce 
Plots, graphs, and histograms. 

The system should have capabilities for more sophisti- 
cated statistical methods, such as regression and seasonal 
adjustment. For example, a data series such as demand for 
Certain type of materials which exhibits strong seasonal 
components, can be seasonally adjusted. 

The system should permit the user to specify, construct, 
and execute forecasting models. For example, a model may 
be applied to forecast budget requirements for the following 


year. 


Introduction to the MOD System 


MOD System will be a collection of software tools 


оғ 


that facilitate the 
systems, models, and user interfaces. Тһе tools will be 
particularly applicable to the systems with the following 
characteristics: 


- Several classes of users, each of which has а 
different degree of sophistication 


- complex and changing security requirements 


- data that exhibits complex and changing inter- 
relationships 


- changing needs to be met by the information 
stem 


- need for quick and inexpensive implementation 
- complex data validation requirements 
- complex models to build access data. 


The approach taken here to such a system is a 
and presenta- 


1 approach both in 


tion to the user. The approach is hierarchical in implemen- 


tation because this technique provides for ease of debugging, 
independence of hardware, and basis for investigating 
and per- 


of integrity, 
formance. It is hierarchical in its presentation to the 
user to take cognizance of the fact levels of user sophisti- 
cation demands appropriate command environments. As such, 
the casual system user has powerful, high-level commands 


at his disposal, while the sophisticated (perhaps also the 


more analytically inclined) user has more detailed and 
basic commands, but with a low tolerance for error. 
The tools of the system would have to be designed in 


Such a way that the interests of the various user groups 


are met. 
User View of MOD System 
Keeping in mind that the ultimate purpose of MOD 
System is to provide a facility to aid the construction of 
an information system especially for use by the MOD program 
to provide day-to-day control of transaction, labor, inven- 
tory, and dollars spent, and for use by policy makers in mak- 
ing housing policy decisions--it is to be recognizes that 
there will be several classes of users of the MOD System 
facility. The following is a brief explanation of the 
various classes of users: 
1. Non-computer oriented person--e.g., a project 
administrator within the MOD programme. His objec- 
tive is to get answers to specific questions and to 
produce reports. 
Well-trained--e.g., a specialist within MOD who 


has been trained in the use of the system. 


Researcher--e.g., a planner with some computer 


background who wishes to build a model for a 


special study. 


Systems analyst/programmer--e.g., а computer 
professional, he may with to add a new table to 
the system or change the protection rights on an 


existing time series. 


Other Systems 


Numerous other data management and analytic systems 
are available, each of which satisfies some subset of the 
characteristics of the MOD programme. 

Some principal data base systems presently in use and 
commercially available are: SYS 2000, MARK IV, RAMOS, IMS, 
ENQUIRE, OLIVER, ORACLE, GIS, JANUS, IDMS. Some modeling 
systems аге: TSP, TROLL, EPLAN. 

А11 the above data management systems lack good апа- 
lytical capabilities. All the modeling facilities have de- 
in data 


biliti The major defi- 


ciency of both classes is lack of flexibility. 

Each of the available data management and analysis 
packages has several limitations, but the major restriction 
is lack of flexibility in the use, access, and protection of 
data. This is a particularly damaging limitation in the 
context of MOD's programme needs for several reasons: 

1. Since unforeseen uses and needs for the data inevi- 
tably arise, the system must be flexible so that 
it can adapt to these changing needs. This particu- 
larly true when providing information for policy 
decisions. 


2. There are varying constraints by changes in the 


quality, lability, and 


оё data. The system must be able to adjust to such 
moving constraints. 

The system must be able to accomodate changing 
needs and constraints at reasonable expenditures of 
cost and effort. А flexible system makes it pos- 
sible to easily experiment with many uses of the 


data at modest costs. 


Problem for 


System (NHA) 

The following are the files that are required to be 
built into the MOD system: 

1. Modernization Budget File 

2. Contract Register File 

3. Budget Transfer Pile 

4. Inventory File 


5. Modernization Status Report File 


Monthly /Weekly/Daily 
6. Central Maintenance Request File 
7. Daily Job Report File Overall/Project 


File Description 


1) Modernization Budget File 


Modernization Job number 
Previous modernization job number 
Modernization (Development) Account Number 
Original Budget 

Adjustments to Original Budget 

Current Budget 

New items 

Contract Allocations 

Material Purchased 

Amount Expended 

Amount Commited 

Job Status 

Balance 


Remarks 


Contracts Register Pile 


Contract Number 
Description of Contract 
Modernization Account number 
Date Awarded 

Original Amount of Contract 
Amount Paid on Contract 


Amount to Be Paid 


Total Amount Retained 
Job Status 


Remarks 


Accounts Transfer File 


Date of Transfer 
Amount Transferred 

"From" Account Number or Numbers 

Balance of "From" Account Number or Numbers Before and After 
Transfer 

"To" Account Number or Numbers 

Balance of "То" Account Number or Numbers Before and After 
Transfer 

Transfer Authorized By 


Remarks 


Inventory File 


Types of material in Inventory 
Quantity of materials in inventory 
Materials used 


Types of Material ordered 


Quantity of materials ordered 


Remarks 


Modernization Status Report file 


Project number 
program number 

Item number 

Item description 
Budget 

Amount Expended 
Balance 

Job status 

Job Performed Under 
Transfer of funds From 
Transfer of Funds To 


Remarks 


Central Maintenance Request File 


Project Number 


Service Description 


Monthly/daily/project 


Account Number 
Item Number 
Work Requested by 


Project Name 


Type of Materials Quantity of Materials 


Date job Started 
Date Job Finished 
Foreman 

Manager 

Type of Labour 
Labour Hours 

Cost Breakdown 


Remarks 


Daily Job Report File 


Nature of Job 

Type of Labour 

Labour Rate/ Man hours 
Materials Used 
Building Number 

Apt. Number 

Project Number 

Job Status 


Delays 


Overall/ Project 


Weather 
Supervisor 
Chief Inspector 


Remarks 
Conclusions 


Тһе system should be designed and implemented in a hier- 
archical fashion a technique NHA should become familiar with, 
and should follow in all development. Тһе hierarchical ap- 
proach is advocated for all complex software as it allows а 
straightforward method of design, implementation, and de- 
bugging, as well as localizing changes to the software. It 
is desirable that the MOD system be designed in PL/1 compi- 
ler as this language has the best features of all the existing 
languages and takes advantage of the new computer architec- 
ture developments, besides being much more flexible and power- 


ful than COBOL. 


Because of these demanding characteristics of the data 
use patterns within the MOD programme, it is important to 
take advantage of the very best software systems by develop- 
ing the software for the MOD system with the combined effort 
of an outside consultant and the DP staff of NHA. It appears 
that this approach would offer great promise for the future 


application to MOD's data management and analysis problems. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE QUESTIONS THAT COULD BE ADDRESSED TO 


THE MOD SYSTEM. 


1. What events are expected to happen at a given date or 


period? 
2. What are the total payments to be made in a given month, 
week or day? 
3. Given all the facts for a given contract number, 
a) What is the total payout for a given contract#. 
b) When does a given event happen for a given contract 
number? 
c) What are the labour requirements? 
List payments, progress reports and fiscal reports due 


in June '75 
Select name, address etc. of general contractor for a 
given contracti. 

What is the average amount of money being paid to contrac- 
tors in the month of April? 


7. List all contracts which had cost overruns on 2nd June 


"782 

8. List all projects that are behind Schedule on 2nd June 
RO 

9. List all the funds transferred from the project А to B 


for the year '74. 


10. List all items no longer in inventory. 


mmm mm emm ш em mm ш ш ш ш ш es Ш 
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